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TINIVERSI TY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. — Session 1849-50. — The 
oLAssES. will COMMENCE on the Ist of Uctober, when Professor 
GAISHE will deliver an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at 3 


CLASSES i in the order in b v9 Lec ctures are delivered during 


‘ATOMY—Professor Quai’ a Professor Ellis. 
TUNY or rofeasor Graham —Professor Sharpey, M.D. 
> rofesso 

my aurana tive ANATOMY— "Professor Grant, M.D. 

RY 5 ae x" ae Be 

FERY—Professor Murp! hy. D. 
Tcl NE—Professor Walshe, 
mactical: A ANATOMY.—The_ Perils will be directed in their 
sadies during a hours daily by Professor Ellis, and Mr. 


Oe EAL. Cl CHEMISTRY. — Professor A. W. Williamson, 
wD, 9am, 4p 


SUMMER TERM. 
fhe following 8: mblode wills be taught during the Summer Term :— 


IDWIFERY—Dr. 
OMY—Dr, Jenne 


BUTHOL: OGICAL A r. 

CUMPA riV AN Gro MY and ZOOLOGY.—Dr. Grant. 

FORENSIC MEDICLN E— Dr. Carpenter. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—Mr, Williamson, 

MATERIA MEDICA—Professorsbip vacant. 
Hospital Practice daily Gacaghout the year :-- 

Physicians—Dr. Walshe, arkes. 

paint hyeaen—De. Garrod. 

Obstetric Ph yo mm * Murp 

Surgeons—} rn Mr. oon. Mr. Morton. 

Assistant- ja, r. Erichsen, Mr. Marshall. 

Dental Surgeon—Mr. Derancé George. 

Mepicat Cuinicat Lectures, by Dr. Walshe, also by Dr. Parkes, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, whose special dut it is to train 
the Pupils in the practical study of Siemnes at the bedsides during 
the visits, and also by a series of lessons and caneinations on the 
pysical phenomena and diagnosis of disease to — or consisting 

ds limited number, and meeting at separate hour 

os Custcat Lectures, by Mr. Arnott, = specially by 


urphy. 








may be obtained at the office of the College. 
ce oF STUDENTS.—Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
aes with them ; and in the office of the C ollege there is 
ter of parties unconnected with the College who receive 
hy to their families ; among these are several medical gen- 
men. The register will afford information as to terms and other 


MUniversity Hall, an institution in the neighbourhood of the 
Galege, collegiate residence, under the superintendence of a Prin- 
gpl, is provided for a limited number of Students. 

WALTER H. WALSHE, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

Angust, 1848. 

The Lectures to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 
theléth of October. 

The Junior School opens on the 25th of | Se ptember. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE STU. DEN TS. 
—-UNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, is OPEN for the 
aioe of Students of University College, to which it has a pri- 
weentrance. AntHuR Hucu Coven, M.A. Esq. late Fellow and 
fuer of Oriel College, Oxford, Principal. 


pMVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. — 

a VACANCY for a RESIDENT and NON- 
MSIDENT PUPIL at this Hospital. Arrangements are made 
sutoenable the Pupil to nd is medical 
tation during his apprenticeship, and under very favourable 
tramstances.—Applications to be made to the Apothecary, Mr. 
1.1. Crover, at the Hospital. 


\OCIETY OF ARTS, Joun-street, ADELPHI, 


Loxpox. 
Prwident—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L., &c. &c. 


The Prize List for 1850 
Isnow ready, and may he had on application to the Secretary. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert has been graciously pleased 
beler Two Gold Medals, for the best account of Machinery and 
in the Cultivation or Preparation of Sugar in the 
bitish Colonies, and for the best Cement for uniting Glass, 


ively. 
the Bection of Decorative Manufactures, Sixteen Gold and 
Silver Medals are offered for Woven Fabrics, besides 
for other subjects in the Students,’ Designers,’ and ‘Artisans 


Inthe Sections of Agriculture, Chemistry, Mechanics, Twenty- 
- and Three Silver Medals are offered. 

the Section of Colonies and Trade, Fourteen Gold 
a are unewise offered for compgtition. 
Angst, 154 J. 8. RUSSELL, Secretary. 














PNSBURY CHAPEL, SOUTH PLACE.— 
The Rev. NEWENHAM TRAVERS, — late py 


ill DELIVER a COUR 


ferin College, Oxford, SE of SUND:! 
.BCTU RES on the ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL 


WORNIN 
MPR} MER: Rs. 


lecrore I. (August 26)—-WYCLIFFE. 
» _IL (September 2)—TYNDAL and COVERDALE. 
» ILI. (September 9)—LATIMER and RIDLEY. 
» LV. (September 16)-CRAN MER. 


Service will commence at half-past Eleven precisely. 


(ALFORD BOROUGH ROYAL MUSEUM 
\ ana LIBRARY.—A CURATOR is WANTED, who will be 
ry to arrange and have the management cf Collections in 
Yarious branches of Natural History,and also of the Library 
ad Reading-room. Salary 100/. a-year. Each applicant is re- 
to forward his testimonials, together with a statement of 
(ural situations (if any) which he has occupied, the branches 
atural History with which he is most acquainted, and his age. 
ications to be sent, on or before Monday, the 17th of Sep- 
next, to “* The Town Clerk, Salford.” 


C. GIBSON, Town Clerk. 





. By order, 
owa Hall, Salford, hanes 22, 1849. 





‘HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 8, 
Soho-square.—Mesdames HINTON and WAGHORN, who 
have resided many years abroad, respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of CS nobility, sentry, and ‘principals of schools, to their 
REGISTRY of English an foreign GOVERNESSES and 
Tk EACH ERS, with good references. School property transferred, 
and schools recommended in England, France, and Germany. 
Postage is the only ‘pense to principals. 


S RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS in 
a NOBLEMAN’S or GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY.—The 
Advertiser can teach French and German perfectly—all that per- 
tains toa solid English Education, the Piano without the assist- 
ance of a master, and Drawing and Painting in various styles. 
Numerous references of the shighest character will be given.— 
_ Mrs. P. K., Post-office, Park-street, Camden Town, 
zondon. 


I YDE P: ARK Cc OLL EGE, for LADIES.— 
The COURSES of LECTURES commenced on the 30th of 
July. Terms for Kesident and Daily Pupils to be learned at the 


College. Ladies attending the Lectures only to pay a fee of One 
So named by Royal Permission, and under a 
A BRANCH OF 


Guinea per c ourse.—Address Mrs. K eiso, 82, Uxford-terrace, 
Royal Charter, 
THE GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 











Qe EEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
FOR GENERAL FEMALE EDUCATION, 
And for granting to Governesses Certificates of Qualitication. 


Committee of Education, 





Under whose direction the Classes are formed ; and certificatesgiven | 


to Ladies desiring to prove their know ledge of any subject. 
Chairman—The Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A 
Deputy-Chairman—The Kev. C. G. Nicolay, F.RGS. 


T. D. Ansted, Esq. M.A. F.R.S,, The Bev. Charles Kingsley, jun. 
Wm. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. M.A 
Charles gg L.L.D. | | Samuel Laurence, Esq. 
Dr. Bern: a ov. -.. 5? onal D.D. 
The —y ‘Michael Biggs, M.A. : 
Brasseur, Esq. 
S. Brewer, M.A 


The Rev. J. . 
The nox W. R. Browne, M.A. 
The Rev. S. Clark, M.A. 
The Rey. Thomas A. Cock, M.A. 
E. Cowper, Esq. 
E. worsen, Esq. F.R. | F.LS 
The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. The Kev 
ee Hullah. Henry W a4 Esq. 
The Rev. Thomas Jackson, M. Pw The Honorary Secretary. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE OCTOBER, 
1849, and Pupils should be entered in the previous week. 


The Rev. Edw. Plumptre, M.A. 
son e Richmond, Esq. 
Fev. A. . Stigttal M.A. 
Tom QT ager @ . M. 
ay rench, M.A. 


EVENING LECTURES FOR GOVERNESSES ONLY. 
Lectures are given in the following subjects, which are free to all 
Ladies actually engaged in tuition, they commence at Seven 
o’Clock in the Evening. Names are received and Tickets issued by 
the Deputy Chairman at the College. 
Arithmetic. 


tory. 
English Grammar and Litera- 


is 
—. 

ture. ental and Moral Philosophy. 
Geography. Se oy 
PREPARATORY CLASSES 
are opened for pupils of not less than nine years of age. The 
hours are from nine till half-past twelve. 

The subjects of instruction are Arithmetic, Drawing, English 
Grammar, French, Geography, History, Latin, Vocal Music, 
Natural History, Reading, Writing. 

Particulars may be ascertained from C, W. Kiven, Esq., Secre- 
tary to the Parent Society, 32, Sack ville-street ; or from the Deputy 
Chairman at the College, e every Wednesday before Two o'clock. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE. EXHIBITION of WORKS of MANU- 
FACTURES and ART, in connection with ie ensuing 
General Meeting of this Association, will be OPENED a 
BINGLEY HOUSE, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
On MONDAY, the 3rd of SEPTEMBER next. 


THE EXHIBITION will consist of SPECIMENS of ARTI- 
CLES of UTILITY and ORNAMENT in METALS, WOOD, 
and WOVEN FABRICS; MODELS of MACHINERY, and 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS; AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS; and some INTERESTING PROCESSES of MANU- 
FACTURE in OPERATION, 





Members and Associates of the Association will have free | 


admissio’ 

The Public will be admitted on payment of One Shilling each 
Person. Season Tickets, Five ne each. 

Open from Ten a.M. until Ten P. 

All CONTRIBUTIONS tueemded for the Exhibition must be 








forwarded immediately, addressed to the Exhibition Committee, } 


Bingley House, Birmingham. 

The Carriage upon all Articles which are accepted will be paid 
both ways by the Committee, 
against fire; the Committee cannot, however, hold themselves 
responsible for any damage which may occur to the contributions, 
in transit or in the Exhibition, but the utmost care will be 
of them. 

WESTLEY RICHARDS, Chairman. 

W. P. MARSHALL, Honorary 

GEORGE SHAW, cee | 
Birmingham, August 15, 1849, 


who will also insure the Articles | wi 


I RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING will be held 
at BIRMINGHAM, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
12th of SEPTEMBER, 1819. 
OHN TAYLOR, F.K.S. General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


BOOKS—A CHOICE AND RARE COLLECTION, 
Just published, 
A CATALOGUE of SPLENDID, RARE, and 
INTERESTING BOOKS, recently purchased from the 

rt a. of the late Right Hon. the E ARLS of ABERGAVENNY 
and OXFORD, the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, and other 
Collections ; incleting many articles of the aan rarity, printee 
by Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, Machlinia, Copland, Berthe 
Raynalde, Whitchurch, and other early English Printers. thee 
nicles, Topography, Heraldry, Bicgraphy, and General History. 
Romances in various Languages. iracle and other Early mas 
and Pageants. Poetry, Songs, Jests, Books of Wit and Droller: 
&c. Illustrated Works, Voyages and Travels, Books relating 
America and the British Colonies, English, Trish, and —- 
History, Theology, Illuminated Missals, Greek and Latin 
P rivately Printed Works, &. &. ON SALE by THOMAS 
THORPE, No. 13, HeNnierra-stre ET, CoVENT-GARDEN (removed 
from 178, Piccadilly), _ London. Catalogues are now ready, and will 
be forwarded on receiving six postage stamps to pre-pay the same. 

*y* A Selection of a few Articles from this choice Collection is 
printed on pages 730, 778, and §72 of this Journal. 


\ ESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER OFFICE, removed from 
Park-side to No. 20, St. George’s-place (between W ilton-place and the 
late Chinese Exhibition), | nightsbrid, , famed for abundant sup- 
plies of New and Stan Works in the English, French, German, 
pom Italian Lang: . and the small amount of its subseri tions. 
Layard’s “N ineveh, Macau lay’s ‘ England,’ Campbell's * Lives of 
the Chancellors,’ and ev ery work of similar’ interest in all depart- 
ments of Literature, may in succession by a single sub- 
scription of One Guinea per annum.—Book Club, Family, and 
Literary Society Subscriptions on equally | moderate terms. 


TALIAN BOOKS CHEAP.—Dants, Tasso, 
Petrarcha, Ariosto, Boccaccio, Metastasio, Goldoni, Guicciar- 
dini, Manzoni, Vocabolario della Crusca, Novels, Histories, Dic- 
tionaries, Grammars, &c., soldat very low —— Schools onpetied, 
by Bernarp Quaniten, Seon hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, 
Castle-street, a ryt -squ 
*y* A NE W CATALOGUE of Italian, German, French, and 
Heraldic Books gratis. 


REATEST 1} NOVELTY o' of. the AGE for Is. 


—Six dozen best cream Adhesive Envelopes, each Envelo 
p> St with a different Motto from Shakspeare, ombesying Se 
picts, wisdom, wit and fancy of the fair" poet. Cream-laid Enve- 
opes stamped with any Crest or full Initials for 1s. the 100, 
Heraldic and Official Paper Stamping in gold, silver, colour, and 
plain relief in the richest perfection. 20,000 ae ied specimens to 
select from. Crest Dies on Steel, 10s. 6d. Five quires of superb 
full size Cream-laid Paper for ls.—H. DOLBY, Heraldic Stationer 
and Die Engraver, 56, Regent-street Quadrant, three doors from 
County | Fire Office. 


y . 7 = 

T HE INSTITUTE for MEETINGS of 

SCIENTIFIC and LEARNED SOCIETIES is NOW 
OPENED by Mr. Brack. In addition to a large Lecture or 
Council Room, to accommodate 200 Gentlemen, he has poomaes 
separate Offices for the Secretaries. A Messe: nger is aay 
attendance.—For terms, which are very moderate, apply at } 
Wellington-street North, Strand. 











CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT, of 

ood practice in the country, has a y4cancr for an 
ARTICLED PUPIL in these Professions, A liberal premium 
required.—Address, pre-paid, to Thomas A, nee, solicitor, 
12, Clement’s-inn, London. 


ok SAL BE, an Ancient and \ very beautifully 

illustrated COPY of THE KORAN, in Arabic and Persian, 
complete, with Annotations, &c. &c., from Hydrabad, in Scinde.— 
To be seen at ~—— Grinpiay & Co.'s, East India Agents, 124, 
Bishopsgate-stree' 


ADEN-BADEN.—The Saloons of Baden- 
Baden were opened, as Sermeniy. on the 2nd of August. The 
settled calm now prevailing in the Grand Duchy of Baden, insures 
to the Visitors who frequent this celebrated Watering Place a most 
brilliant season. Every day witnesses a fresh arrival of Illustrious 
Personages, who seek in this beautiful spot the — of the country 
combined with the pleasures of the fashionable world. 
Announcements one arene made of Fétes, ~teancor and Hunt- 
ing Parties; in a w all those elegant enjoyments which 
render Baden the Am Sieltghtfal retreat in Europe. 


LPoxarD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37 ae pg -ROW, BOSTON. ae Fan 
*,* Consignments o! ks, Paintings, E 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at ‘auction. 











Sale bp Auction. 

Valuable Violoncellos of well-known and high character, by 
Forster, sen., Grancino, Rugerius, §c. ; Violins by Stra- 
dinarius, N. Amati, §c.; anda Musical Library. 
YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Music 

and Literary Property, will SELL, by AUCTION, at their 

} Great Room, 191, Fiona, = FRIDAY, August 31, at 1 o'clock 

most punctually, a MUSICAL L LBRARY, including "Music of all 

classes, the remaining Stock of Prin ted Music r. N. B. 

Challoner. Professor of the Harp; and the truly valuable Assem- 

blage of Violins and Violoncel os, the property of a Professor 

quitting England May be viewed the day preceding.—Catalogues 
be sent on application. 


LOO R oL,eoe FTA Ss 
Best Quality Warranted ......28. 6d. per equare yard. 
Persian and Turke pattern. Ba, 0. 

Common Floor C! “oth fren. “1s. lod. do. 
B. No higher prices. 


JOWETT, Breeders 532, New Oxford-street. 
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The Rev. J. E. Riddle. 
A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
tionaries of Dr. WILLIAM FREUND. By the Rev. 
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lish-Latin Dictionary.” Po 


11. 

The Rev. W. J. Woodcock. 

‘ TTY + y ¥ 
SCRIP URE LANDS; 
to the es of the Bible. By the Rev. 

With 4 aie ared Plates. Post 8vo, 108, 6d, 
“This isa very entertaining journal The author landed at 
Seyrout, and | g through Dan 8 and Tiberias to Jeru- 
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SKETCHES in NEW 
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A HAND-BOOK of MODERN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE ;—British, Danish, Dutch, French, 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Russian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and Chrono- 
logical Index. By Mrs. FOSTER. Feap. svo. 8s. 6d. 

*x* The object of this book is, not so much to give elaborate cri- 
ticisms on the various writers in the languages to whose literature 
it is intended as a guide, as to direct the student to the best writers 
in each, and to inform him on what subjects they have written. 
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vi. 
Mr. Charles Lorimer. 
LETTERS to a YOUNG MASTER 
MARINER on some Subjects connected with his Calling By the 
late CHARLES LORIMER. A New Edition. Feap. Svo, 58. 6d, 
vil. 
Harry Hieover. 
The STUD for PRACTICAL 
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repre senting “A pretty good sort for most purposes ; * the other, 
* Ray ther’ Puede sort for any purpose.” Feap. 8vo. 58. 


Prof. Schleiden and Dr. Lankester. 
r . r 
PRINCIPLES of SCIENTIFIC 
SOTANY; or, Botany as an Inductive Science. By Dr. M. J. 
SCHLEIDE N, Extraordinary Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
Translated by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. 
8. Lecturer on Botany at the St. George’s Sc’ hool of 
Ms sdici ‘ine, London, With & eee Wood Engravings. 8vo. 21s. 
“ We congratulate our readers on the appearance of an English 
Conon so capable to do 
iy justice to it as Dr. Lankester. It cannot fail to interest deeply 
all true lovers of botanic al science ; and we believe “A will be con- 
sidere 1 a valuable addition to our botanical literatu 
Jameson's Philosophica il Journal. 


Dr. Coplana. 
A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE, LIBRARY of PATHOLOGY, and DIGEST of 
MEDICAL LITERATURE. By JAMES COPLAND, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. Part XIV. 8vo. 43. 6d. 

Contents.—1. Rabies (concluded) ; 2. Rectum and Anus; 
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This day i is published, a Second and Cheaper E 
XARDNER’S TRAVELS in BRAZIL dur 
J _ the Years 1836-41. By the late GEORGE GARDNER, a 
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8vo. 128 
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OGG'S LARGE R ATL W "AY T RAV ELLING 

MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, b 

far ag EDINBURGH and GLASGOW. oo Oe 
1is noble Map, drawn from the Ordnance § 

further improved by the addition of the whole of the’ i been 

which have been kindly conceded by the various tale: outed en ine 

engaged in Oar formation, a thus constructed, is entitled toh 

deemed an authority upon the subject, as pr ti 

epitome of the English Railway system. a Complete 


Just published, by E. Mx 88, 1 Great Russell-str stack, Senate? 
N OGG’S TEN THOUS AND CAB FARES. 


—* Mr. Mogg has published one of the most usef, 
vennmnee that has lately ney from the press. It will repay the 
purchaser the money expende; to procure it more thar 
fold in a twelvemonth.”—The Times. n hundred. 
Where may be had 
Mogg’s Excursion Maps, 24, "30, and 45 Mile 
round London. 





ECKERMANN'S CONVERSATIONS WITH GOETHE, 
‘ONVERSATIONS with GOETHE in th 
} st ¥ tS of his LIFE. Translated from the German ot 
by 8S. MARGARET FULLER, Author g 
* Woman in the Nineteenth Century, &c. With an Introductic. 
by the Translator. Small 8vo, pp. 414. Price 8. cloth. 
A LIFT for the LAZY. 12mo. cloth. 5s, 64 


“They have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the 
scraps.” 


AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW, f& 
ULY. 52. 


Thomas Delf, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, 
(Putnam’ 8 American Agency, removed from 142, Strand) 


ROYAL FREEMASONS’ SCHOOL FOR FEMALE CHILDRRY, 
Just published, price 1a, 
“ The unwillingness of God that any should perish,” 


SERMON preached in aid of the Funds of 

the ROYAL FREEMASONS’ SCHOOL for FEMAIB 
CHIL ae By the V. W. Brother the Key. JOHN EDMUND 
COX, M.A. F.S.A., Grand Chaplain, &e. 


Also, just published, in 12mo. price 78. gilt, cloth boards, 
THIRTEEN SERMONS; in which are ex. 


plained and enforced the Religious, Pe ral, and Political Virtugy 
of Freemasonry. By the Rev. JETI RO TN WOOD. B.A. P& 
Chaplain for the County of Kent. With Notes and an Introductory 
Essay on the ae fe 7 < the Eighteenth Century, by the Rer. 
GEORGE OLIVER 

London: Richard Moen M4, High Holborn ; and sold by all 





GH ARP E'S MAG A ZINE for Seprempgs, 
b price 1s., with Two Illustrations on Steel, will contain— 
GLENDALOUGH (from a Picture by Creswick). 
MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL 
A FEW — ON LOKD BACON'S ESSAY. By Freprnin 
LawRE 
THE SETTL E RS SETTLED. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
ROME IN 1849. 
REVIEWS :—SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE  BOOK- 
LYELL’S SECOND JOURNEY TO THE UNITE 
STATES—VALERIE, &c. &c. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


By Mrs. Trait. 
or, The Railroad of Life, 





Just published, Part I. price 2s. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GOSPEL 


according to ST. JOHN DEFINITE 
TRANSLATION. By HERMAN. HEINFETTER. 
‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in ye it Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


~ MR. ‘PATTERSON ‘s ee PUBLICATION, 


In 12mo, cloth, p 
N INTRODUCTION “‘- ZOOLOGY, 
By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vie 


for the Use of Schools. 
President of the Natural History and Philosophical Society d 


— Tn square 12mo. cloth, price 3s. | 
FIRST STEPS to ZOOLOGY : intended to 


serve asa fe ae oem to juvenile readers entering on the studyd 
the Animal Kingdom 


TWO SH EETS, exhibiting a Tabular View of 
the Classification Adopted in in a receding Wo 
Shee EBR RATE ANIM ALS. 
2, VERTE BRATE ANIMALS. 
Price 18, eac 


Simms & = inte re, 13, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegil 
strect, Belfas 





ee (ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S.) 
ee CLASSICAL ATL “1 
mperial 8vo. half-bound, price 
A JUNIOR CLASSICAL “ATLAS ot 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, containing Thirteen is 
Coloured, with a Copious a neater for ae use @ of Schou 
Private Families, &c. By A. FINDLAY, F.R. 
Also may he had, half-bound, 
Findlay’s Junior Atlas of Modern —_ 


| with Index, 17 Maps, coloured, imp. 8vo. 52. 


Findlay’s Clnesics al Atlas, with Index, 
coloured, imp. 8 
F indlay’ 3 “Mode rn Atlas, 
imp. Svo. 
> The ati atic al portion of these Atlasses cannot be surpassel.” 
Church and State Gazle 
London: William Tegg & Co, Pensa lane, Cheapside. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1849, 
REVIEWS 


Kossuth and the Recent History of Hun- 
gery [Ludwig Kossuth, §c.] ; Edited by 
Arthur Frey. Vol. I. Mannheim, Grohe ; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 

4ratime when every eye is eagerly turned in 

ijedirection of Hungary, and when the accounts 

fom the Danube and the Theiss, however varying 
wd contradictory, leave no doubt of the heroism 
yh which a struggle for national independence, 
geond to few that history has loved to record, 
ys been maintained in that region, against 
the combined powers of two great empires,—at 

cha moment, we say, whatever promises us a 
nearer view of any of the actors in this exciting 
ene must be eagerly welcomed. The name of 
Kossuth, which has been borne over all Europe 
chosen “ Defender’’ of the Magyar cause, is 
a passport for any work professing to tell us 
ymething of a man so greatly and suddenly 
distinguished ; and the volume now before 
wil be taken up with avidity, on the strength 
fits title alone. We cannot say that the ex- 
pectations with which we opened the book have 
pen satisfied, nor that its perusal has given us 
mich pleasure. The ostensible editor, who has 
compiled it with the assistance of ‘‘ Hungarian 
md Austrian writers,”’ speaks in a tone little 
calculated to induce a temperate reader to place 
muchconfidence in his statements of fact, still less 
in the truth of the colours in which they are set 
forth. The spirit of the work is more than re- 
publican: it breathes the hottest aspirations of 
aparty—but lately supreme in the place from 
shence the book was issued—that worship “re- 
wlution” as something like a divine process; 

ing it as an end of itself,—not as a means 
deplorable even when necessary to those objects 
vhich are precious enough to be well purchased 
ut this terrible price. One of this temper, it is 
dear, is not the painter whom even liberal judges 
yould choose to delineate any eminent character 
nised to command by political commotions, to 
uplain the developement of its powers, or to 
detail the transactions with which its influence 
has been identified. In the absence of a better 
authority, however, we must try to glean from 

Herr Frey’s compilation such particulars of his 

hero as seem like matter of fact, or may be 

— from words or writings of Kossuth 

imself quoted in these pages; while in those 
details or summaries which belong to the general 
history of the Hungarian cause, an attempt must 
be made to interpret the vehement language of 
thenarrative,—by the aid of such documents as 
spear, and of whatever external aids can be pro- 
cured at the moment,—so as to present some out- 
line of the contest between the Magyars and 
their opponents, divested of the ultra colouring 
wed in the present narrative. 

The volume does not bring the story down be- 
yond the verge of the Revolution :—the events of 
thich are reserved for asecond volume. The first, 
aiding with the invasion of Hungary Proper 
by Jellachich in September 1848, opens with 
sme notices of the life of Kossuth before he 
began to shine in public affairs; from which 
period his history is identified with that of his 
country. The latter has evidently been com- 
piled by Herr Frey in haste as well as in heat; and 
staken, without much order or proportion, from 
reports of the Pesth National Assembly, from 
lewspaper articles, and from anonymous corre- 
spondence,—so rudely put together as to produce 
aconfused and perplexing effect. We must try 


Lows 


0 compress into a few columns the substance of 


Vhat is here to be learnt of Kossuth himself; 
and some of the cardinal events on which that 
determination of the Hungarian nation turned, 





the results of which have been electrifying 
Europe. 

Louis (Lajos) Kossuth was born in 1806, of 
indigent parents, in a village in the county of 
Zemplin, in North Hungary. According to 
Frey’s account, he is not of true Magyar blood; 
his father being described as a ‘‘ Slovack noble,’’* 
although so poor as to depend for his subsistence 
on manual labour. The family were Protestants; 
and it was to a minister of this religion, in an 
adjacent village, that young Kossuth owed his 
first education. The boy, we are told, attracted 
the pastor’s notice when conversing with him, 
by showing “acute intelligence and a clear open 
understanding.” Of his early years we hear 
little that can be safely relied on. It is said, 
on the authority of ‘‘communications from some 
of his friends and comrades,” that he ‘‘ despised 
the company of the other children of the village,”’ 
‘*and loved to spend his hours in solitary musings 
on the banks .of the murmuring Ondawa.” 
However this may have been, such dreams could 
not have lasted long. His teacher was called 
away toa distant cure; both his parenis were 
carried off by a pestilence that ravaged the 
country; and the orphan boy had to seek his 
further support from some distant relatives. By 
their means he was placed in the Gymnasium 
of a neighbouring town; where, we are told, 
he devoted himself with ardour and success 
to studies, particularly of history,—and of this 
to the Hungarian beyond all others. The 
pride of his teachers, the first in his class, he 
neglected the sports of his age for solitary 
researches into the past; but when with his 
schoolmates, he gave early proof of the elo- 
quence which was one day to echo throughout 
an entire nation. 
years old, “feeling himself already big and 
strong enough to maintain himself,” left school 
for the University of Pesth. 
for which the Magyar students were notorious” 
he took no part,—but laboured hard at his chosen 
study of law; his leisure being still given to the 
favourite pursuit of history,—which now led 
him to investigate the political constitutions of 
Europe, especially of France and of England. 
His subsistence the while was probably earned 
by assisting richer students. ‘In oppressive 
poverty,” says Frey, ‘‘in the severest need, 
Kossuth passed the fairest season of his life.” 
It was no bad training for the future leader of a 
nation to have been, however sternly, taught in 
the first place to control himself. 

After some years of this discipline, during 
which Kossuth became “a dexterous and 





In 1826, Kossuth, eighteen | 





on with the utmost punctuality and diligence. * * 
From this employment Kossuth derived a two- 
fold advantage :—he became, in the first place, 
known and trusted by the people, through his 
charge of preparing the reports rendered ‘by the 
deputies to their constituents,—and in the second 
place, he acquired in it a thorough acquaintance 
with the different parties in the sovereign Diet 
of Hungary.” 

In this post, while satisfying his patrons, he 
rapidly gained the acquaintance and confidence 
of other members. This appears from the new 
employment in which we find him engaged not 
long after his arrival at Presburg. The usual 
newspapers being forbidden to print the transac- 
tions of the Diet in detail, the opposition members 
effected their publication to a certain extent by 
getting written reports lithographed; and these 
copies, circulated as private letters, escaped the 
mutilation of the censor. It was now determined 
to give to this private news-letter all the features 
of a regular journal, in which the business of the 
Assembly should be not only reported but com- 
mented upon: and Kossuth was chosen for its 
editor. ‘* With a courageous freedom of tone 
unheard until now, Kossuth discussed the pro- 
ceedings (of the Diet); and the opposition was 
delighted to have at length obtained an organ 
through which its principles might be advocated 
in the presence of the entire nation.” The 
Government of course ‘ attempted as often as 
possible to confiscate this journal; maintaining 
that lithographed as well as printed works be- 
longed to the province of the press, and were 
equally liable to the censorship.” After Janu- 
ary 1835 it was repeatedly seized, in spite of 
the protests of the opposition; but it still con- 
tinued to appear, and found its way to every 
corner of the land, until the coup d’état of 


4 | February the 6th,—when the Archduke sud- 
n “the excesses | ' 


denly closed the Diet, and the Government 
seemed resolved to quell the spirit of oppo- 
sition by severe and arbitrary measures. Kos- 
suth—who on the close of the Diet had esta- 
blished a new journal, intended to report the 
proceedings in the local (county) assemblies— 
came at once into collision with the royal autho- 
rities: and having disobeyed their mandate to 
cease the publication—in reliance on a renewed 
authority from the committee of the county of 
Pesth,—he was “ seized by soldiers in the night, 
and thrown into a deep gloomy dungeon in the 
citadel of Ofen.”’ ‘To the severity of his treat- 
ment here is ascribed not only the ill health 
which we find often afflicting him at a later 
stage of his career, but also that vow of 


thoroughly accomplished notary,” his diligence | hatred and re venge sworn against the House 
was rewarded by an appointment that launched | of Hapsburg, to the fulfilment of which the 


5 


him at once into public life. Invited by ‘several | whole of his subsequent life,” says Frey, “ has 
” F > “4 | ” 1 . . 4 
deputies,” he proceeded to Presburg, then the | been devoted.” After an imprisonment of “ more 


seat of the Diet, to assist in reducing to legal 
form the business committed to them by their 
constituencies. 
not given; but it must have been some time 
—probably three or four years—before 1835; 


nor are we told how the student became con- | 


nected with the members who gave him this 
office. The fact itself, however, proves that 
Kossuth while at the University must have made 


The date of this engagement is | 


himself already known beyond its lecture-rooms | 


as a youth of capacity and promise, through 
some relations not quite consistent with the 
recluse life described by the writer of the me- 
moir. The emoluments of his charge “at once 
secured him the means of prosecuting his fa- 


than two years,” (again we are left to guess 
the date—which may have been between 1838 
and 1389,) he was liberated “at the close of 
the Diet, in one of those amnesties by which 
the Government fancies it may win the favour 
of the people.’ Hereupon, Kossuth imme- 
diately ‘‘ connected himself with the most de- 
termined democrats of Hungary.” The fruit 
of this union was the establishment of the 
Pesth Journal (Pesti Hirlap),—which Frey says 
he edited “as the organ of the radical party.” 
The newspaper “soon obtained an immense 
circulation,” —and continued in high repute so 
long as it was conducted by Kossuth; wha, 
however, resigned the editorship to other hands 


vourite studies with sufficient leisure; while at | some time before the year 18 £5,—when we find 
the same time the business intrusted to him and | him as a speaker in the local assembly of Pesth 


the correspondence belonging to it were carried 


* The Slovacks, of whom it is said there are upwards of 
2,000,000, chiefly in the north-east of Hungary, are of Sla- 
vonian origin. 


| 


declaiming in person against the unconsti- 
tutional system of the Government. Through- 


{out the two following years we may sup- 


pese that Kossuth continued to distinguish 
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himself as a popular orator in these assemblies, 
and on such other occasions as presented them- 
selves. The memoir is silent respecting this 
interval; and the next notice of Kossuth which 


it affords is the important fact of his election in | 


1847 as one of the two (opposition) deputies 
returned to the Diet for the county of Pesth, 
under circumstances of more than usual excite- 
ment, The Government, it is said, always un- 
able to prevent the return of liberals in that 
quarter, hoped to procure at least the election 
of some one less formidable than Kossuth had 
now become, by his “fiery impetuosity, the 


’ 
passionate glow of his eloquence, and his un- | 


bounded influence with the people.”’ The latter, 
it is said, compelled the opposition to put him 
forward, at a time when that party still hesi- 
tated at naming a candidate peculiarly 
noxious to the ruling powers. One would like 
to know something more of the process by 
which the humbly born orator had thus early 
grown to be a favourite of the people and a 
terror to its governors. On this point, again, 
the memoir says nothing; but we may conjec- 
ture that the influence first gait by his pen 
was afterwards heightened by frequent public 
use of his powers as a sj 
lar interest. ‘The manner of his return for 
district of the capital at al leaves no 
doubt as to the position which he had now reached 
in the public eye, as one of the foremost hope 3 of 
the liberal or national party. Kossuth, now in 
the flower of his age (41), at once took a com- 
manding place among the opposition members 
of the Diet. 
Batthyany was the leader, and it: 
Kossuth.” 

Early in 1848 the outbreak of the French 
Revolution gave the liberals new vigour. It was 
from Kossuth’s lips that the utterance of their 


1 . f 
eaker On topics of popu- 
the 


events 


orator wa 


hopes and resolutions first electrified the Diet ; | 


and it is said that the arrival of the report of 
this speech at Vienna gave the signal to the 
popular outbreak in that city :—it is reported 
in the volume before us. We have admired its 
eloquence, and what in England would be 
termed the ‘parliamentary tact’’ with which 
on a dry financial subject—a question touchi 
the credit of the Hungarian Bank—the whole 
aspirations and demands of the national party 
are brought into the foreground by the orator. 
On this occasion, and indeed throughout the 
whole memoir, the historic eye will be struck 
with evidences cf a change in the nature of 
the levers that now raise or depress the peli- 
tical fortunes of Europe. New i 

it is clear, are gradually usurping the 
decisive authority of the sword. In this com 
motion of Hungary—the land par excellence 
of warlike impulses—we find the preminenc¢ 
of relations and powers that can take root only 
in peace continually brought to notice. Mat- 
ters affecting credit, commerce and finance 
are seen to be quite as important as the motions 
of armies in the field. They figure among the 
prime objects to be secured: and with some of 
these weapons a warfare has been waged between 


effect on the state of both combatants than the 
shock of hostile troops. The Magyars’ armed 
resistance has been roused by a leader whose 
panoply is not the soldier's. Everything, in 


short, even in this struggle the issue of which | 


must depend fur the moment on the trial 
of military powers, evinces the tendency of 
such forces, once supreme in determining the 
fortunes of war, to fall into a secon lary position 
hereafter. 

From the period at which we have now 
arrived, the personal career of Kossuth is 
merged in the fortunes of his country. Before 
proceeding to seize some features of these, one 


“Of this party Prince Louis | 





| character. 
Austria and Hungary not less formidable in | 


may note that Kossuth, when raised to office as 
we shall presently see him in the Ministry of 
Finance, came forward at the same time as the 
editor of a newspaper bearing his own name 
(Kossuth Hirlapja); in which, during an in- 
terval of suspense, while the minister often 
found it needful to temporize in act or to speak 
with courtly reserve, the journalist indulged 
himself in a bold expression of his personal 
opinions and wishes, with a combination of 
parts—both equally avowed by the actor— 
which may be described as without a precedent 
in the political drama. A word on Kossuth’s 
personal appearance, as we find it pourtrayed 
in the frontispiece to Frey’s memoir, will not 
be unwelcome. The features, strongly marked 
and masculine, are decidedly handsome; the 
form of the countenance is oval; a wide fore- 
head and large quick eyes, under a brow gently 
arched, give the face an expression highly 
intellectual; the mouth is small,—and the lips, 
slightly parted, bespeak an eager tempera- 
ment. ‘The nose, massive and aquiline, springs 
boldly from between the eyes, and is defined 

its base by muscular outlines which with 
the moulding of the chin, impart a certain tone 
of firmness to features that would otherwise 
seem to promise more vivacity than resolu- 
tion. The face altogether is not unworthy 
of a distinguished character; and an air of 


individuality in the portrait induces us to | 


place more reliance on its truth* than we can 
afford to some of the written sketches in this 
volume. 


Hungary, although its crown has been worn 
} 


remained an independent monarchy,—possess- 
ingits own constitution, which each succeeding 
king has been required to ratify by a solemn 
oath at his coronation. It has been alleged 
that until recent times the influence of 
Vienna tended on the whole towards improve- 
ments in the state of the nation at large; 
while the nobles, to whom the constitution gave 
chief power, resisted these as invasive of 
1eir special privileges. For the last thirty years, 
however, while a more popular clement has evi- 
dently been growing up, as well among the aris- 
tocracy as by the formation in the towns of some- 
thing like a middle class—increasing grounds 
of complaint against Austria have been supplied 


| by the system of the Metternich cabinet in the 


government of this kingdom—which, although 
avoiding any open breach of its independence, 
had the effect of reducing it in reality to the 
‘ondition of a mere province of the Empire. 
The imposition on Hungary of the Austrian 
commercial system has long been one serious 
grievance of the kind against which the Hunga- 
rians have vainly protested; others were the re- 
fusal ofa special government wholly residing at 
Pesth,—and the supreme direction of the affairs 
of the nation at Vienna, thus virtually exclud- 


| ing natives from the chief offices and tending 


to give the whole civil administration a foreign 
In short, the Hungarians charged 
Austria with “an obstinate refusal to comply 
with their just and moderate demands” for 
various liberal measures and necessary reforms ; 
in refusing which, they alleged, the spirit of 
the constitution was wilfully suppressed, with 
a view to the ultimate destruction of the in- 
dependence of the nation :—and they naturally 
seized on an occasion that favoured the attain- 


| ment of hopes long deferred. 


They no sooner heard of the Vienna revolt, 
which closely followed the French Revolution 


Our description, it will be seen, cannot apply to the 
ugly lithographed portrait of Kossuth now exhibited in the 


shop windows :—which we hope 


sno better than a caricature 
of the features of the ** Defender.” 





| by succe sive members of the Austrian family | 
since the battle of Mchacz in 1526, has always 





. i 
in February 1848, than they hastened thicker 


to take part in the movement. 
whose Presburg speech, we have 
the first spark to the explosion — was one of a 
numerous body of Magyars which a fleet of 
steamers poured into Vienna on the 15th of 
March; was rapturously weleomed by the po 
lace,—and immediately made himself conspiey. 
ous by haranguing the citizens, imploring them 
“not to trust too readily to the promises of 4 
Court.” The Emperor, already terrified by the 
outbreak of his Austrian subjects, at once cop. 
ceded the demands laid before him by the 
Hungarian deputation. ‘These were: —] 
The formation of a special Hungarian ministry, 
charged with both the external and internal 
interests of the nation, its industry and finanees 
and with the execution of the decrees of the 
National Assembly — or, in other words, an jp. 
dependent legislative and administrative Hy. 
garian Government. 2. The transfer to Hun. 
gary of the administration of the military frontier, 
hitherto intrusted to the Aulic Council of Warg 
Vienna.” 

On the return of the Hungarians to Pres. 
burg, with the royal assent to these conditions, 
the Diet was dissolved. A new one, convened 
at Pesth on the 4th of July, installed a national 
ministry framed in virtue of the late concession, 
It was composed of nine of the chief member 
of the liberal party. Its president was the same 
Louis Batthyany already described as the head 
of the opposition ;* and Kossuth was in the list 
as Minister of Finance. ‘The new ministry,” 
we read, “ was the flower of the intellect of the 
Diet :”—“ its soul was the Finance Minister, 
Kossuth.” 

Although the nation had thus nominally 
gained its long-desired object, it soon appeared 
that the difficulties inherent in its connexion 
with Austria were by no means solved by this 
victory. Others, raised by the same spirit of 
popular self-assertion that had won their cause, 
arose within the limits of the kingdom itself 
The Magyar race is not the sole population of 
Hungary Proper. We have already spoken of 
the numbers of Slovacks in the north-eastem 
region. In the provinces annexed to the king 
dom, including Slavonia, Croatia, Transylvania, 
Dalmatia, and the military frontier, the mass of 
the people is Slavonian. The Magyar pro 
portion altogether is rated at five millions 
out of an entire population of twelve. In the 
kingdom of Croatia, especially, motions of se 
called Panslavism had long troubled its relations 
with Hungary, — on questions of the offictl 
language, of education, finance, &c. The position 
of the latter, indeed, towards the Croats was 
not very unlike that of Austria towards the 
Magyars. In both cases the supremacy claimed 
was obnoxious to its objects,—in both the de 
sired end was national independence. The Slave 
nians now thought the time ripe for enforcing 
their cldims also; while the new Hunganan 
Government showed a disposition rather to 
encroach than to concede. 

On this chapter Frey’s testimony, as ab hoste, 
may be quoted with some confidence.— . 

Since the time when Hungary had extorted its 
independe inistry, the bonds that tied the Aus 
trian monarchy tegether had become so fi 
the slightest touch, the least breath, threate 
dissolve them. Hungary by that act had torn her 
self loose from the combination formed by the other 
(Austrian) states ; and thereby hal made enemies 
not only of the many champions of the integrity of 
the Austrian dynasty, but also of the major partd 
the non-} ar population of Hungary, and of the 
Slavonic people of her appurtenant provinces. No 
wonder, then, that the Slavonic population should 
have been filled with anxicty and apprehensiol 
while Hungary 
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* Now a prisoner in the hands of the Austrians. 
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_— 
juself into @ 


change, they 1 
senaced It is true 
did take steps which made these apprehensions 


‘gem not ill-founded. * * The notion of the Ministry 
yes that it could make all the Hungarians one 
gited people by Magyarizing them. ‘To this end, 
the Latin language, hitherto employed in all official 
pusiness, WAS abolished, and the Hungarian intro- 
duced, not only in the courts of justice, but in the 
schools and the Diet. This proceeding excited hate 
gad bitterness in nearly all the Slavonic inhabitants 
of Hungary, — who seized on this as a pretext to 
conceal their plans inimical to liberty under the 


just have seen their own nationality 


gow of alarm for their nationality. 

The line of conduct which thus provoked re- 
gion even in Hungary Proper, was not likely 
fp be more acceptable to her Slavonic de- 
pendencies. Revolt soon broke out on the 
Theiss and Lower Danube. At the head of 
the Croats stood the Ban Jellachich; and it 
js mainly to the consequences of their 
went— Which the Austrian Emperor at first 
sfected to discountenance as a revolt, but 
ghich the Court always secretly and afterwards 
enly encouraged — that the total rejection 
ofthe Hapsburg dynasty by Hungary is to be 
geribed. This view of .the question will not 
be found in Frey’s memoir. But it appears, 
ye think, clearly enough in all the facts whic 

ge here supplied by authentic documents. 

The National Assembly, we are told, mainly 
consisted of three parties :—Ist. A section of the 
aistocracy (Maguates), liberal on the whole, 
but firmly attached to the Austrian connexion; 
ad. A middle party, including the new Minis- 
try, whose watchword was the entire indepen- 
dence of a free Hungary,—if possible, under an 
Austrian King, if not under some other sove- 
rien or form of sovereignty; 3rd. An extreme 
ndical or revolutionary party, represented by 
some thirty members,—the latter almost wholly 


move- 


is called). 

The second and third of these parties soon 
came into collision,—on the question of the 
Hungarian troops serving in Italy, as the 
“radicals’”’ complained, against popular free- 
dom. The Ministers were not prepared on this 
point to deny to the King what he was consti- 
tutionally entitled to command: and we find 
Kossuth emphatically pleading against the de- 
mand for the recall of these troops; nay, pro- 
mising on certain conditions to urge the Diet 
tofurther reinforcements,—a proceeding thatthe 
editor finds it hard toreconcile with the thorough- 
going revolutionary character or the avowed 
haired to Austria which he loves to assign to 
hishero. He explains his conduct as a feint to 
gin time for a complete Hungarian revolt ; 
and imputes to Kossuth an extreme of dissimu- 
lation hardly reconcileable with “fiery impe- 
twesity,”’ in order to relieve him from the 
charge of willingness to subserve the ends 
of Austria in other quarters provided she 
would frankly leave the Hungarians to g 
vem thenrselves—and, it may be add 


ed, would 
asist them to put down the Slavonian 
bellion.”’ This soon grew to be the most seri- 
ous matter they had to deal with. The ultra 
views of Magyars and Slavonians were seen to 
be irreconcileable. ‘Che Austrian Court, when 
appealed to by the former, professed its desire 
fo support Hung&ry against the “rebels” on 
the Lower Danube; and when Ban Jellachich 
evaded the mandates from Vienna, actually 
Poclaimed him a traitor. But it was soon ap- 
parent that this was a mere pretence of anger. 

e Emperor was powerless in the hands of his 
“Camarilla.”’ 
described in these pages as ‘fa Messalina,”’ 
Who had enslaved the Ban by her blandish- 
ments—had chosen this leader to restore the 


6 ren 


specific Magyar State,—since, by this | 


that the Hungarian Ministry at | 


|refuge in Innspruck, had promised everything 


belonging to the Lower Chamber (or ¢ad/e, as it | —between 


| Cabinet 


Its head, the Archduchess Sophia | 
accounts of 


} the Ht 


sause of Absolutism by the aid of the Slavo- | 
nians; and advantage was eagerly taken of the 
umbrage unwisely given by the Ministry at 

Pesth to enlist the provinces on the Austrian side. 
The alliance, at first secretly suspected, was in 
time overtly proclaimed ; and the civil war of 


|races, which had been raging on the frontier 


since the month of June, thereupon virtually 
became one between the old despotism of | 
Vienna and Magyar independence. The con- 
flict grew more bloody and the position of affairs 
more critical when Austria began to triumph | 
in Italy. The Emperor, indeed, while at his | 
to a deputation from the Hungarian Assem- | 
bly; and sent them home rejoicing at the issue | 
of an Imperial manifest, addressed to the 
Croats and Slavonians,””—denouncing the 
motions of Jellachich as treasonous, warmly 


| insisting on the rights of Hungary, and warn- 


Slav 


the 
rebel no longer 


ng 


id Croatian previnces to 
But the 


nic at 


ainst her sepremacy. 


proclamation was disregarded; and the Empe- 


ror’s subsequent contradiction by positive acts 
of every word which he had said in it constitutes 
the fatal breach of faith on which the Hungarian 
nation justify their rejection of the House of 
Hapsburg. ‘The July events in Vienna com- 
pleted the rupture between the Slavonian 
and Magyar parties. The final defeat of Charles 
Albert was known there early in August; and 
shortly afterwards the so-called counter-revo- 
lution began. One mainspring of 
became evident, was to be a Croatian army 
raised and led by Jellachich. The difficul 
of the Ministry at Pesth—whether still 
sirous, or merely thinking it still expedient, 
to remain loyal to an Austrian King — daily 
increased. We have already mentioned the 
war of finance measures,—the reciprocal de- 
nunciations of Pesth.end Vienna bank-notes 
the respective Ministries. In the 
of Vienna the Iuckless Latour now 
: to foster insurrection in Hun- 
gary cannon and ammunition were 
supplied to the Slavonian levies fr 


ce. © 
this, 1f soon 


} 
ae- 


openly 
ee. 


— arms, 


arsenals. 


September;—when a last solemn mission was | 


ordered to repair to Vienna, to protest against 


its continuance, to obtain a definite answer | 


from the Emperor on the menacing preparations 
of Jellachich, and to entreat him to repair in 
person to his Hungarian kingdom. 
tation was received with sullen reserve. 
reply to the firm and ample statement of their 
grievances, Emperor read a brief and 
evasive rep] while the courtiers, it is said, 
scarcely afiected to conceal an air of con- 
tempt ‘and triumph. The deputies returned 
‘“‘with a red flag hoisted on the steamer’ that 
bore them homewards. From Vienna they saw 
there was nothing to hope :—the independence 
Tungary must thenceforth rest on the issues 
of war. On the same day that the depu- 
ties reached Presburg (the 9th of September 
1848) “ Jellachich crossed the Drave with an 
army of 18,000 regular troops and a horde of 
Servian and Croatian robbers, 26,000 strong,— 
and, in the robber’s fashion, without any pre- 
vious declaration of war, in defiance of all 


the 


of 


national law, pressed on towards the heart of | 


Hungary.” 

At this crisis the first volume of the memoir 
ends:—the next, said to be already in the 
press, promises to describe the war of indepen- 
dence to which this harsh and faithless trans- 
action gave the alarm. ‘The drama, indeed, is 
not yet played out to the end;* but while ex- 


The above was written before the arrival of the recent 
erious reverses, said to have been suffered by 
ns—of an alleged surrender of their best 
army, and of the disappearance of Kossuth. What con- 


sequence may ensue upon this new state of things, time \ 


m Austrian | 
The state of things grew worse until | 


The depu- | 
In | 


pecting the issue with the interest due to a 
cause with which all freemen will sympathize, 
we may collect from its past scenes some leading 
views as to the opening of the struggle. It is 


| of course solely as a matter of history that it 


falls within our province,—and history is bound 
to be impartial. In this point of view the events 


| described in the present volume seem to lead 


to the following conclusions: —That the Hun- 


| m4 ~ 4 " 
| garian nation, as a whole, did not at first de- 
| sign, nor for a long time desire, to reject its 


Hapsburg monarch: and, further, that—what- 
ever change subsequent events might have pro- 
duced under the new constitution, for a time, 
at least, Hungary would have taken no part 
against Austria in her other relations had the 
latter shown a sincere determination to observe 
the concessions which the Emperor had nominally 
acceded to, nor given countenance in secret to 
the Slavonian ‘rebels:’’—that the Magyars, 
while asserting their own nationality, were not 
Cisposed to admit the claims of the Slavonian 
population to equal privileges; and that in dis- 
puting them at the outset they committed an 
error—if not an injustice. The effect of this was 
to throw into the arms of Austria all the Slavo- 
nian provinces: among which it is probable that 
the Servians, if not the Croats, were at first by 
no means prone to make common cause with 
absolutism. If, therefore, the Vienna Court 
was justly suspected of insincerity from the 
beginning, any measures that by alarming the 
Slavonian races tended to provoke a Panslavic 
union, were precisely such as a sagacious policy 
would have avoided. It is probable, indeed, that 
but for the temptation offered by the symptoms 
of a civil war of races in the Hungarian king- 
dom, the “‘ Camarilla,” however inclined, would 
not have ventured, in the then state of Europe, 
upon a counter-revolution. The latter being 
once declared, the cause of Hungary of course 
beceme the cause of liberal institutions and of 
| good faith against despotism and treachery: 
| and it has becn maintained with a resolution 
and gallantry that cannot be too warmly ad- 
mired. Still, it may be apprehended that its 
maintenance has been embarrassed, if not its 
success endangered, by mixing up the question 
of supremacy of race over race with those na- 
tional claims of the righteousness of which there 
can be no question, This combination tended 
| to give Jellachich a power over the provincial 
inhabitants not of Croatia only, which he could 
not otherwise have wielded,—while it may have 
paved the way for the Russians, as champions 
of a Panslavic principle, in many quarters where 
| their intrusion would formerly have excited the 
| liveliest resentment. 


} 





Four Years in the Pacific, in Her Majesty's 
| Ship Collingwood, from 1844 to 1848. By 
| Lieut. the Hon. Frederick Walpole, R.N. 

2 vols. Bentley. 

Frederick the Prussian—surnamed the Great— 
remarks, in one of his letters to Voltaire, that a 
man’s lasting renown depends less upon himself 
than upon the writer of his story. This thought 
induced him to become his own historian. His 
regal vanity led him to fancy that he could 
wield the instrument of immortality —the pen 
—as potently as he could the more vulgar in- 
| strument of present power—the sword ; and so 
he peopled Sans Souci with literary vagaries,— 
wrote wretched verses, indifferent commenta- 
ries, and very pleasant letters. The same 
vanities have led a host of other heroes into all 
the perils of type—especially in our own coun- 
try. For half a century or more, nearly every 
officer in either service who knows how to spell 


alone can reveal:—this, in the meanwhile, may be firmly 
believed,— that a warlike people, determin-d to be free, 
cin never be permanently enslaved. 
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—and many a one who does not— has consi- 
dered it necessary to inflict himself and his 
adventures on the attention of the public. The 
world has been so pestered with stories of the 
mess-room and of frolics on deck, that the very 
mention of a “‘sabretash’’ or a “ log-book”’ is 
enough to create a nervous apprehension lest a 
tale of the deadly-lively genus, or a long yarn 
on the same principle, should peep out. But a 
grain of good has been mixed up in this tire- 
some mass of matter for the portmanteau-maker : 
a really useful and amusing work has now and 
then turned up from these sources,—and we are 
glad to find that the accident is becoming more 
and more frequent of late. 

No body of men have better opportunities for 
acquiring useful information than the officers of 
our naval squadrons on remote stations; and if 
properly directed, they might render to science, 
to geography, to geology, to botany, to com- 
merce, thé most signal services. Many times 
good has been done by them—additions made 
to our stock of information; but thousands of 
golden chances for doing service and winning 
honourable reputation have been, and are con- 
tinually, thrown away for want of a little direc- 
tion and encouragement. The young writers of 
the “naval and military’’ school are generally 
haunted with the fatal idea that it is neces- 
sary for them to be “funny.” No section of 
our literature is more deeply infected with the 
‘‘ fast” disease than this. To avoid being dull, 
they are willing to be grotesque—to exaggerate 
trifles into importance—and often to turn truth 
‘wrong side out.” The dread of being thought 
“slow” is their Nemesis. It paralyzes all their 
efforts, and renders all their doings worthless. 
While this mania lasts, it is in vain to hope for 
good; for with those possessed by it whatever 
is solid is ‘‘slow’’—history, science, statistics, 
exact knowledge of every kind — and to be 
avoided. Author-craft is easy enough on such 
conditions — too easy not to be contemptible. 
But, as Burke says, there is a class of mind which 
can be at once * contemptible and content.” 

These two volumes of Mr. Walpole’s are of 
the better order of ‘ professional” literature. 


in Valparaiso whom he finds gall enough to 
contemn are a class of our own countrymen. 
He is taking us the rounds of the city :— 

“ Here is the Philharmonic; let us enter and 
see it: two flags flying outside warn us that a 
funcion is going on. We leave our hats, and re- 
ceiving a number in return, see them consigned to a 
pigeon-hole in a narrow passage, walk up a narrow 
staircase, and enter a small room, where a trestle- 
table supports tea and wine and bits of dry bread 
stuck together, eaten by the green and verdant, and 
called sandwiches. But who are all these loiterers ? 
are they waiting for the women who are uncloaking? 
No, these are budding clerks ; I must relate to you 
their history and progress, On first arriving from 
England, remembering what they were,—they are 
humble, do their duty, think their patron’s style of 
living first-rate, conform to all rules, and so do well. 
But no sooner are their stomachs filled than they 
want to see life; they appear at the Telegraph and 
Star, and at last even make their way into the Chili 
Hotel itself They now assume a thick stick 
afflicted with warts, wear a rakish shooting-coat, 
trousers that seem, while hanging up to dry, to have 
fallen ona gridiron and been marked by its bars, 
and a waistcoat of the lightning-and-blazing pattern. 
Imagine with this a cadaverous over-cigarred face, 
and a cold hand that has not yet attained the clutch 
—the vulture-grasp of the patron, and you havea 
faithful portrait of ‘the shoppy.’ He talks turfy, 
recounts hunting reminiscences of home, where he 
probably never bestrode a hack, and drowns desk 
and accounts in sherry-cobbler and brandy pawnee. 
By this time he has entirely forgotten what he was, 
and boldly grumbles at his patron’s grub, and lush, 
and rules. Advancing another step, he subscribes to 
the Philharmonic, and undergoes an initiation here, 
in the refreshment room,—at first only venturing 
forward when the crowd closes up to hear the 
singing. Now he is full-blown, dances, talks, and 
begins to be naturalized, though still he looks small 
in the presence of his patron. But the dancing 
begins: look, friend, and be proud ; all those whom 
you see waltzing so well, with such graceful ease, 
are thy countrywomen: those who go round with 
bumps and starts like ill-matched horses, or as if 
their limbs did not fit, are - But remember it 
is not the dance of their country; wait a little till 
they begin the national dance: what think you now? 
Look at that girl with the dazzling eyes; is not her 
every movement the embodiment of voluptuous 





They are pleasant and amusing without being | 
extravagant—conscientious in their statements | 
of facts without being tedious; and there is 
enough of frolic and gaiety to redeem the more 
serious passages from the charge of heaviness 
even in the minds of the “ flighty.” The lighter 
parts exhibit a tendency to vulgarity in manner 
and detail:—but the work contains a good deal 
of valuable information from the western coast 
of South America—the latest authentic account 
of what is doing in those unquiet Spanish 
republics—some notes from California—and an 
elaborate statement, from the spot, of the events 
which led to the dethronement of Queen Po- 
mare, and the settlement of the French in 
Tahiti and the contiguous islands :—together 
with numerous items of perhaps minor interest 
for the general reader. 

Chili is now the most flourishing of all the 
Hispano-American commonwealths, and Val- 
paraiso is the most flourishing city in Chili. 


Its position renders it the natural depdét for the 
trade of the southern continent, but in itself it 


is described as a wretched place. The cordial 
and hospitable sefioritas, however, made up to 
our society-loving and dancing young country- 
man for the want of national beauties by their 
smiles. ‘To the morals of the women and the 
characters of the men of Valparaiso—which have 
been much traduced by Anglo-American writers 
—Mr. Walpole found nothing to object : on the 
contrary, he thought the conduct of the dark- 
eyed daughters of the south contrasted very 
favourably with that of women in the capitals 


grace? All mazy and incomprehensible as it ap- 
pears, I could introduce you to a girl at Santiago 
that would make a statue dance it. ‘Who is that 
tall fellow, thin, as if he had been hauled through a 





ring-bolt 2? He is Don B—— deC . the quint- 
essence of a travelled gent. He gave a fellow a good 
answer, though, who asked him ‘ Where the deuce | 
did your gocd taste lead you to learn manners 2” 

‘Not in England, sir.’ ” | 

It would be useless to attempt to follow Mr. | 
Walpole through his eight hundred pages of | 
incident and observation :—we shall therefore | 
pass at will from place to place, and gather as | 
we go a passage or two of amusing or inform- 
ing interest. As we have said, these volumes 
contain a good deal of interesting detail of the 
state of the young republics which Canning—in 
his pardonable delight at witnessing what he 
believed to be a new birth of Liberty—wel- 
comed into the political system of the world so 
eloquently. From one of the chapters con- 
taining such detail we extract a notice of 
Ecuador which is connected with an interesting 
passage in our own recent history.— 

“Early in 1822, Guayaquil sent in its adhesion to 
the cause of liberty for which Bolivar was struggling 
on the banks of the Orinoco. On May 22nd, 1822, 
the Battle of Pichincha was fought—the Repub- 
licans were victorious, and Quito, the capital, fell 
into the hands of General Lucie,—formirg from that 
day a portion of the great Columbian Republic, a 
disjointed mass kept together by the talent and pres- 
tige attached to Bolivar. At his death revolutions 
and counter-revolutions again became fashionable, 
until General Flores, a man who had risen from a 





of more self-sufficing Europe. The only persons 


common trooper, associated himself with Recafuerte, 





CAue. 9 
em 7G eneremense 
a person of first-rate talents and liberal education, 


the one adapted for the field, the other for the 
council—conjointly they contrived to get the 
vernments into their hands, and erected a Repubji 
called the Ecuador, of which Quito again : 
the capital—at first the two held joint power eng 
ever, Flores as residing at Quito commenced ts 
triguing. Rocafuerte did the same in Guayaquil i 
two parties arose, the Quitonians and Guayaquil, 
nians, and hostilities ensued. Rocafuerte seized ‘ 
naval force, consisting of a heavy fifty-gun jj 
called the Columbia. Flores, by great activity des. 
cended from the Table Land, and in a short time 
gained possession of Guayaquil and the adjacent 
country. Rocafuerte then retired to the Island of 
Puna, and, by means of his fiigate, entirely block. 
aded the river and city. Flores, however, was not a 
man to be easily foiled; he gained information of 
Rocafuerte being so far confident of his security ag 
to be in the habit of landing on Puna unguarded, 
a plot was laid, and successfully carried out. Roca, 
fuerte was surprised, made prisoner, and carried tg 
Guayaquil. The frigate threatened to bombard the 
city, Flores checked them by thie assurance that the 
first shot would sign his death-warrant. Meanwhile 
after prison discipline had well reduced Rocafuertey 
health and spirit, his fortunate rival had an interview 
with him, and after pointing out the folly of thei 
opposing one another, and the necessity of unitip 
to advance their country’s interest, the two left the 
prison friends: there can be no doubt, whatever 
may have been Flores’ motive in thus leniently 
treating an enemy, that it was generous, and showed 
anything but the general cruelty of political rivalry, 
To get possession of the redoubtable frigate Colum. 
bia was the next object to be attained, and wag 
quickly done by declaring her a pirate, on whicha 
Yankee corvette summoned her to surrender; she 
politely complied, and to prevent a re-occurrence of 
any more naval freaks in the Ecuador, Flores wisely 
broke her up. This rebellion being finished, a calm 
ensued. Flores succeeded, by dint of intrigue and 
force, in being re-elected President, and then com. 
menced taking measures to be confirmed in authority 
for life. Rocafuerte, whose talents and patriotism 
were beyond all doubt, disgusted with the abuse of 
that liberty which he once hoped to see his country 
enjoy,and devoid of the requisite energy to combat 
an oppressor, retired to Lima a disappointed man, 
Flores now had the field to himself. The President. 
ship for life was passed through the senate as a law, 
and at once opened the eyes of all parties to his 
ambition, which pointed to a dictatorship. Six year 
passed on, and the Guayaquilanians revolted, aided 
and abetted by Rocafuerte, who expected to be 
elected President. Flores was this time unlucky 
and driven forth a beggar, and Rocca, a man of 
colour, by good management, obtained the envied 
Presidentship, and still holds it; thus quite check- 
mating Rocafuerte, who died in 1847, at Lima 
Flores has since been begging from one European 
Court to another, ready to sacrifice everything, pro 
vided he is assisted to regain his position in the 
Ecuador. Isabella of Spain seemed to have at last 
given him hopes, and some mercantile house under- 
took the affair as a spec: the conquest of Ecuadar, 
and the monopoly of the cocoa-trade being their 
motives. How the Quixotic expedition failed every 
one knows, by Lord Palmerston squashing the legion, 
and seizing the transports—and very fortunately s, 
for the selfishness of these trans-Andean conqueror 
was undoubted, and I heard an employé of General 
Flores, when asked what they would do with the 
Irish legionaries after the war, supposing them to 
have been successful, reply—‘Oh ! quarter them one 
wet season, in the marshes, they would want no half 
pay or pensions after it.’ ” 

It is said that General Flores has still a 
strong party in the republic and may yet retum 
to power. This is very doubtful after the fear 
which he has caused by his threatened invasions 
—and his connexion with the former sovereigns 
of the country. With this matter, however, we 
have nothing to do. 

The volumes we should say, in conclusion, 
are illustrated by a few original views taken m 
the countries described—but of little pictorial 
or artistic beauty, 
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John Howard, and the Prison-World of Europe. 
From original and authentic documents. By 
Hepworth Dixon. Jackson & Walford. 


Alife of Howard to supersede the incomplete 
sketch by Aikin and the clumsily unreadable 
memoir by Brown, to which Mr. Dixon refers 
in his preface, was certainly wanted: and our 
guthor, who is understood to have devoted 
puch attention to prison discipline as a subject 
of practical research, has proved himself com- 
tent to execute the task so far as zeal and 
earnestness are concerned. ‘The career of 
Howard is here minutely traced from Mr. John 
Worsley’s school-desk to the solitary grave in 
the steppe near Cherson ; and his great and 
noble acts are descauted upon in due order, with 
an enthusiastic admiration which is neither 
over-strained as regards the writer's feelings 
nor exaggerated in stating his hero's greatness. 
Mr. Dixon, too, seems to have amassed his 
materials with as much diligence as enthusiasm. 
For the most part he narrates graphically : and 
«to point” our character by example we cannot 
do better than quote his account of the last 
ges of the Prison Reformer’s pilgrimage.— 
“The reader will recall to mind, that, at the time 
of Howard’s residence at Cherson, a desperate war 
was raging between the Sultan and the Autocrat. 
The strong fortress of Bender had just fallen into the 
wer of Russia, but as the winter was already too 
faradvanced to allow the army to push forward until 
spring, the commander of the imperial forces gave 
jssion to such of his officcrs as chose to go and 
gend the Christmas with their friends in Cherson. 
That city was consequently crowded with rank and 
fashion. All the city was in high spirits. The victories 
of the imperial troops produced a general state of 
jubilation. Rejoicing was the order of the day, and 
dancing and revelry the business of the night. But 
inthe midst of these festivities, a virulent and infectious 
fever broke out—brought, as Howard believed, by 
themilitary from the camp. One of the sufferers from 
this disorder was a young lady who resided about 
twenty-four miles from Cherson, but who had heen a 
constant attendant at the recent balls and routs. 
Her fever very soon assumed an alarming form; and 
asa last resource her friends waited upon Howard— 
whose reputation as a leech was still on the increase 
—and implored him to ride over and see her. At 
first he refused, on the ground that he was only a 
physician to the poor; but their importunities in- 
creasing, and reports arriving that she was getting 
worse and worse, he at length acceded to their wish 
—being also pressed thereto by his intimate friend, 
Admiral Mordvinoff, Chief Admiral of the Black 
Sea fleet_—and went with them. He prescribed for 
the lady's case; and then leaving word that if she im- 
proved they must send to him again, but if she did 
not, it would be useless, went to make some visits to 
the sick of an hospital in the neighbourhood. The 
lady gradually improved under the change of treat- 
ment, and in a day or two a letter was written to 
Howard to acquaint him with the circumstance, and 
requesting him to come again without delay. Very 
unfortunately this letter miscarried, and was not 
delivered for eight days—when it was brought to him 
at Mordvinoft’s house. When he noticed the date, 
Howard was greatly alarmed—for he had become 
interested in the case of his fair patient, and thought 
himself in a manner responsible for any mishap which 
might have befallen her. Although, when the note 
came to hand, it was a cold, wintry, tempestuous 
night, with the rain falling in torrents, he did not 


hesitate for a moment about setting off for her resi- | 


dence. Unfortunately, again, no post-herses could 
be had at the time; and he was compelled to mount 


adray-horse used in the Admiral’s family for carry- | 


ing water, whose slow pace protracted the journey 
until he was saturated with wet and’ benumbed with 
cold. Ile arrived, too, to find his patient dying; 
yet, not willing to see her expire without a struggle 
to save her, he administered some medicines to ex- 


cite perspiration, and remained for some hours at her | 


side to watch the first signs of the effect produced. 
After a time, he thought the dose was beginning to 
operate, and wishing to avoid exposing her to the 


chance of a fresh cold by uncovering her arms, 
placed his hand under the coverlet fo feel 
her piilse. On raising it up a liftle, a most of- 
fensive smell escaped from beneath the clothes; and 
Howard always thought the infection was then com- 
municated to him. Next day she died. For a day 
or two, Howard remained unconscious of his danger; 
feeling only a slight indisposition, easily accounted 
for by his recent exertions; which he nevertheless so 
far humoured as to keep within doors; until, finding 
himself one day rather better than usual, he went 
out to dine with Admiral Mordvinoff. There was a 
large, animated party present, and he stayed later 
than was usual with him. On reaching his lodgings 
he felt unwell, and fancied he was about to have an 
attack of gout. Taking a dose of sal volatile ina 
little tea, he went to bed. About four in the morning | whatsoever be made to mark where I am laid; but 
he awoke and feeling no better, took another dose. | lay me quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial over 
During the day he grew worse, and found himself | my grave, and let me be forgotten.’ In this strain 
unable to take his customary exercise; towards of true Christian philosophy did Howard speak of 
night a violent fever seized him, and he had recourse | his exit from a world in which he felt that he had 
to a favourite medicine of that period, called | done his work. The ground, in which he had 
* James’s Powders.’ On the 12th of January, he fell | selected to fix his everlasting rest, situate about two 
down suddenly in a fit—his face was flushed and miles from Cherson, on the edge of the great high- 
black, his breathing difficult, his eyes closed firmly, | way to St. Nicholas, belonged to a French gentle- 
and he remained quite insensible for half-an-hour. | man who had treated him with distinguished atten- 
From that day he became weaker and weaker ; | tion and kindness during his stay in the vicinity; and 
though few even then suspected that his end | having made his choice, he was very anxious to know 
was near. Acting as his own physician he con- | whether permission could be obtained for the purpose, 
tinued at intervals to take his favourite powders; | and begged his gallant friend to set off immediately, 
notwithstanding which his friends at Cherson | and ascertain that for him. Priestman was not very 
—for he was universally loved and respected in that | willing to leave his friend at such a time and on such 
city, though his residence had been so short—soon | a gloomy errand; he fancied people would think him 
surrounded him with the highest medical skill which | crazy in asking permission to make a grave for a 
the province supplied. As soon as his illness became | man still alive, and whom few as yet knew to be ill; 
known, Prince Potemkin, the princely and un- but the earnestness of the dying martyr at length 
principled favourite of Catherine, then resident in | overcame his reluctance, and he set forth * * 
Cherson, sent his own physician to attend him; and | Towards evening, Admiral Priestman returned from 
no effort was spared to preserve a life so valuable to | a successful application; with this result Howard 
the world. Still he went worse and worse. * * On | appeared highly gratified, and soon after his arrival 
the 17th, that alarming fit recurred; and although, | retired to rest. Priestman, conscious now of the im- 
as on the former occasion, the state of complete | minency of the danger, would leave him alone no 
insensibility lasted only a short time, it evidently | more, but resolutely remained and sat at the bed-side. 
affected his brain—and from that moment the | Although still sensible, Howard had now become too 
gravity of his peril was understood by himself, if not | weak to converse. Aftera long silence, during which 
by those about him. On the 18th, he went worse | he seemed lost in a profound meditation, he reco- 
rapidly. A violent hiceupping came on, attended | vered fora moment his presence of mind, and taking 
with considerable pain, which continued until the | the letter which had just before come to hand—evi- 
middle of the following day, when it was allayed by | dently the subject of his thoughts—out of his bosom, 
means of copious musk draughts. | he gave it to the Admiral to read; and when the 
“Early on the morning of the 20th, came to see , latter had glanced it through, said tenderly :—* Is not 
him his niost intimate friend, Admiral Priestman— | this comfort for a dying father?” These were almost 
a Russianized Englishman in the service of the the last words he uttered. Soon after he fell into a 
Empress. During his sojourn at Cherson, Howard | state of unconsciousness, the calm of sleep, of an un- 
had been in the habit of almost daily intercourse | broken rest—but even then the insensibility was more 
with his gallant ex-countryman. When taken ill, | apparent than real, for on Admiral Mordvinoff, who 
not himself considering it ‘at first serious, no notice | arrived just in time to see the last of his illustrious 
of it had been sent out; but not seeing his friend | friend, asking pcrmission to send for a certain doctor, 
for several days, Priestman began to feel uneasy, | in whom he had great faith, the patient gave a sign 
and went off to his lodgings to learn the cause. He | which implied consent; but before this peren could 
found Howard sitting at a small stove in his bed- | ariive he had fallen off: —Howard was dead ! 
room—the winter was excessively severe —and very 
weak and low. The Admiral thought him neni | 
labouring under a temporary depression of spirits, 
and by lively, rattling conversation endeavoured to | 
rouse him from his torpidity. But Howard was 
fully conscious that death was nigh. He knew now 
that he was not to die in Egypt; and, in spite of his 
friend’s cheerfulness, his mind still reverted to the 
solemn thought of his approaching end. Priestman 
told him not to give way to any gloomy fancies, 
and they would soon leave him. ‘ Priestman,’ said 
Howard, in his mild and serious voice, ‘you style 
this a dull conversation, and endeavour to divert 
my mind from dwelling on the thought of death; but 
I entertain very different sentiments. Death has no 


—and therefore I must die;’ and then turning to his 
friend, added, smiling—‘ It is only such jolly fellows 
as you, Priestman, who get over these fevers.’ This 
melancholy pleasantry was more than the gallant 
sailor could bear; he turned away to conceal his 
emotion: his heart was full, and he remained silent, 
whilst Howard, with no despondency in his tone, but 
with a calm and settled serenity of manner, as if the 
death-pangs were already past, went on to speak of 
his end, and of his wishes as to his funeral. ‘There 
is a spot,’ said he, ‘near the village of Dauphiney— 
this would suit me nicely; you know it well, for I 
have often said that I should like to be buried there; 
and let me beg of you, as you value your old friend, 
not to suffer any pomp to be used at my funeral; 
nor let any monument nor monumental inscription 


The above extract must not, however, be 


| put forth as a specimen without our apprising the 
reader, and warning Mr. Dixon, that in other 

| pages of this biography the style errs in bein 

superfluously ambitious or familiaily colloquial. 


Since future memoirs of social reformers 
and benefactors may be naturally expected 
from our author, we cannot but in all friendli- 
ness remind him that this class of subject is one 
which beyond almost any other demands a 
vigorous and dignified simplicity in its treat- 
ment. And we do this all the more emphatically, 
because as a body, our contemporary philan- 
big : % | thropists, whether comic or serious, realist or 
pani a ee gm . eg — avn | romantic, seem on principle and with purpose 
agerciney tyne poor yog ml sei aainaa | to cultivate the fantastic and exuberant manner 
And then he went on to say:—‘I am well aware | of writing—in place of repressing it—on Charles 
that I have but a skort time to live; my mode of | Lamb's admirable doctrine of “being modest 
life has rendered it impossible that I should get rid for a modest man.” 
of this fever. If I had lived as you do, eating | 
heartily of animal food and drinking wine, I might, | 


aps. by alteri » diet thave bow le to 

perhaps, by altering my dict, have been able pat 4 . : ncaa Di: 
subdue it. Put how can such a man as I am lower | “The Prison-World of Europe. Phia, too, 
his diet, who has been accustomed for years to live | es somewhat beyond the canons of our rubric; 
| wpon vegetables and water, a little bread and a little being not guiltless of what may be called class 


‘tea? Ihave no method of lowering my nourishment acrimony. We cannot detect this in quantities 
‘ ‘ 








In connexion with the above, a word or two 
are claimed by Mr. Dixon's tone while treating 
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ever so minute without a grave protest addressed | Principles of Zoology. Pest I. By ‘Zeuls 


to those who display it. That 
which embraces what is good and what is bad 
with one and the same intimacy,—which prattles 
of guilt and innocence, rich and poor, bond and 
free, in the spirit of the fine lady lashed by Dr. 
Young— 
Though once upon a time he misbehaved, 
Poor Satan! doubtless he ’Il at length be saved— 

is more objectionable, and perhaps more mis- 
chievous, than narrow, rabid prejudice. The 
value of even-handed justice must beincreasingly 
recognized. We must see no more of camellias 
stuck into the murderer's button-hole, by pious 
friends, as a decoration for the Drop! We 
must hear no more of guineas slid into the 
hands of the guardians of the night, by way of 
exempting my Lord from durance vile. But 
this very spirit of fairness has also its occupation 
and its necessity when the mind is brought to 
bear on the abuses of ages which canker society. 
It constrains us to admit that wholesale invective 
and condemnation “ without benefit of clergy” 
cannot be the fitting portion of any class: and 
that in proportion as they are superfluously 
lavished, are angry passions provoked, kindred 
interests kept apart, and wrath and selfishness 
enlisted in the decision of questions which can 
be decided only by brotherly love and self- 
abnegation. 

This leads us to yet another remark not 
uncalled for by this memoir. There is more 
of partizanship than of philosophy in Mr. Dixon’s 
speculations upon a prominent incident in 
Howard's life—we allude to his disappointment 
in his son: whose career of vicious profligacy 
was closed by premature extinction of reason. A 


bad father Howard could not be, as regards sins of 


commission :—but Mr. Dixon passes beyond the 
bounds of reason and of evidence when in the 
ardour of defence he insists that Howard was 
not a neglectful one. It serves no good pur- 
pose to conceal the fact that the performance 
of great and momentous public services—espe- 
cially those into which enthusiasm enters as 
a moving principle of action — is difficult 
to reconcile with the thorough 
private duties. Let us grasp at perfection as 
we will, in order that our allegiance to the 
great minds who have moved society may be 
implicit—the effort, if undertaken in a candid 
spirit, must end again and yet again in striking 
a balance of good and evil—in owning that 
mighty achievements are liable to be accom- 
panied by a compensating waste in the shape 
of minor deficiencies and inconsistencies. Man 
at his best is “‘a little lower than the angels :”— 


here, fanaticism — there, self-delusion —in a | 


third case, worldliness—in a fourth, insincerity 
—in a fifth, ambition—have taken a part in the 
sublime and munificent deeds of those who 
have the most largely benefited their species. 
It is with no lukewarmness of love that we 
would have nothing more than the most rigorous 
truth written upon their graves; but because 


the study of such epitaphs, wherein everything | 
is accurately and in fair proportion noted, may 

serve a high and noble purpose in the training | 
of others who are meditating a like devotion of 


their energies. 


the maintenance of a reverential spirit among 


mankind—but also the health, strength and | 


virtue of the Hero to come! 


sion; and which are offered—according to the 
"net just laid down—in a spirit of kind- 
iness, not of cavil. 





fulfilment of 


We are bound to consider not 
only the fame of the Hero before us, not merely | 


sentimental love | 


Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould. Boston, 
Gould & Co. 


One of the greatest errors that has characterized 
the science of our day has been the tendency 


on the part of naturalists to study the forms of 


plants and animals to the exclusion of any re- 
gard for the functions performed or the changes 
undergone in them during life. Dried plants 


and stuffed skins were supposed to afford all | 


the necessary elements of rearing botanical and 
zoological science.—Already has the botanist 
declared his conviction that a single observation 
on a living plant with a microscope is of more 
importance to botany than the possession of a 





cart-load of dried plants:—and the thought is | 


penetrating the mind of zoologists, that it is use- 
less for them to pursue their task without the 
aids of comparative anatomy and physiology. 
To know what an animal or plant really is, or 
what it is in relation to other animals and plants, 
we must know, as well as its external form, its 
internal structure and its living actions,—and 
not only what they are, but what they have 
been. That would be but an imperfect history 
of a nation or an individual that should be 
confined to any given day or even year in its 
whole existence. ‘This, then, has been the defi- 
ciency of both zoology and botany :—and the 
history of almost every individual plant and 
animal has yet to be written. This will be 
cheering news for those who because new 
plants and new animals are not to be laid hold 
of imagine that science is about to stop. Almost 
all our science in zoology and botany is yet to 
come,—and we can expect it only through the 
aid of well-trained observers. First principles 
must be understood before we can hope for 
great advances to follow. It is on this account 
that we are glad to find so accomplished a 
naturalist as M. Agassiz teaching the ele- 
ments of his science. We are probably in- 
debted for this to the demands of his adopted 
country. In America the difficulty of begin- 
ning anything anew is less than in Europe. 
Time has not yet encrusted her educational 
institutions and forbidden their expansion with 
the impulses of the new life that ever flows from 
inquiry and the activity of the human mind, 


The present work is intended for the use of 


schools and colleges :—and we have seldom seen 
a book more admirably adapted in its general 


| arrangement and style to meet the object of its 


publication. 

The work opens with a chapter on the sphere 
and fundamental Principles of Zoology :—and 
here we think the authors should have been mere 
explicit. ‘The following passage, in which the 
most important terms in zoology are explained, 
has been either carelessly written or more care- 
lessly revised.— 

* We understand the faculties of animals, and 
appreciate their value, just in proportion as we 
become acquainted with the instruments which exe- 
cute them. 
organs therefore requires an examination of their 
structure; they must never be disjoined, and must 
precede the systematic distribution of animals into 
classes, families, genera, and species, In this general 
view of organization, we must ever bear in mind the 
necessity of carefully distinguishing between affinities 
and analogies, a fundamental principle recognized 
even by Aristotle, the founder of scientific Zoology. 


Analogy or homology is the relation between organs 
| or parts of the body which are constructed on the 

Such are merely a few of the consideraiions | 
to which this interesting volume has given occa- | 


same plan, however much they vary in form, but 
which serve for very different uses. dualogy, on the 
contrary, indicates the similarity of purposes or 
functions performed by organs of different structure.” 
We suppose the first “ analogy” should be read 
affinity; but even then the definitions appear to 


| us loose for such important words as these have 


become in anatomical and physiological science. 


The study of the functions or uses of 


‘ [Aue. 9% 
The succeeding chapter treats of the genes 
properties of Organized Bodies,—and hee 
an account of the tissues of animals and of the 
differences between animals and plants Th : 
follows a chapter on the functions and or 4 
of Animal Life. The following account of'intel 
ligence and instinct affords a good example of 
the way in which the book is written, and giy 
a view of the subject which may be mt. < 
many of our readers.— . 
Bas Besides the material substance of which the body 
is constructed, there is also an immaterial prince} le 
which, though it eludes detection, is none the ’ : 
real, and to which we are constantly obliged to on 
in considering the phenonema of life. It cvignate 
with the body, and is developed with it, while om 
it is totally apart from it. The study of this inseru. 
table principle belongs to one of the highest branches 
of Philosophy; and we shall here merely allude to 
some of its phenomena which elucidate the develope. 
ment and rank of animals. The constancy of species 
is a phenomenon depending on the immaterial nature, 
Animals and plants also produce their kind generation 
after generation. .We shall hereafter shew that lj 
animals may be traced back, in the embryo, to a 
mere point upon the yolk of the egg, bearing No re 
semblance whatever to the future animal. But even 
here, an immaterial principle which no external jp. 
fluen ve can prevent or modify, is present, and deter. 
mines its future form: so that the egg of the hen ean 
produce nothing but a chicken, and the egg of the 
cod fish produces only the cod. It may therefore be 
said with truth, that the chicken and the cod existed 
in the egg before their formation. Perception is a 
faculty springing from this principle. The organs of 
sense are the instruments for perceiving sensations, 
but they are not the faculty itself, and indeed with- 
out it they would be useless. We all know that the 
eye and car may be open to the sights and sounds 
about us, but if the mind happens to be preoccupied, 
we perceive them not. We may even be searching 
for something which actually lies within the compass 
of our vision; the light enters the eye as usual, and 
the image is formed on the retina; but, to use a com- 
mon expression, we look without seeing, unless the 
mind that perc eives is directed to the object. In 
addition to the faculty of perceiving sensations, the 
higher animals have also the faculty of recalling past 
impressions, or the power of memory. Many animals 
retain a recollection of pleasure or pain that they 
have experienced, and seek or avoid the objects 
which these sensations may have produced; and in 
doing so, they give proof of judgment. Finally, we 
notice in some animals acts which prove that they 
have the faculty of comparing their sensations and 
thcir judgments; in other words, that they carry on 
These different faculties, 
constitute intelligence. In man, this 
‘iple, which is an emanation of the Divine 
nature, manifests itself in all its splendour. God 
* brea into Lim the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul.’ Itis his prerogative, and his alone, to 
be enabled to guide his conduct by the deductions of 
reason; he has not only the faculty of exercising his 
judgment upon the objects which surround him, and 
of apprehcnding the many relations which exist be 
tween himself and the external world; he may also 
apply his reason to immaterial things, observe the 
operations of his own intellect, and, by the analysis 
of his faculties, may arrive at the consciousness 
of his own nature, and even conceive of that Infinite 
Spirit, ‘whom none by searching can find out.’ 
Other animals cannot aspire to conceptions of this 
kind; they contemplate merely those objects which 
immediately strike the senses, and without exercising 
any continuous effort of the reasoning faculty in regard 
to them. Their conduct, moreover, is regulated by 
another principle of inferior order, still derived from 
the immaterial principle, called Instinct.” 

We think the difference in nature between 
the reason of man and the instinct and intelli- 
gence of animals is not sufficiently insisted on. 
No one can, we think, conceive that so great 
a difference as exists between man and the 
lower animals is one of mere degree. There® 
no more striking difference in nature than that 

| between the magnificent results of the progres 











a process of reasoning. 
taken together, 


superior pri 
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= ly improving nature of man and the eternal 
gever-changing sameness of the brute creation. 

is must arise from more than a mere differ- 
ence of degree. :; 

The chapter on Motion, with the account of 
he muscular system and the organs of locomo- 
tion, is well written, and the information which it 
fords is quite up to the time. The chapters on 
Natrition, the Blood, Respiration, and the Secre- 
tions, are brief—but, at the same time, omitting 
yo important fact. The most interesting chap- 


ter in the book is perhaps the one on Embry- 


ogy. We have said that our knowledge of 
yn animal is incomplete unless we know its 
history :— hence the importance of this subject 
to zoology.— 

“As a general result of the observations which 
jare been made, up to this time, on the embryology 
ofthe various classes of the Animal Kingdom, espe- 
tally of the vertebrates, it may be said, that the organs 
ofthe body are successively formed in the order of 


their organic importance, the most essential being | 


lvays the earliest to appear. In consequence of this 
law, the organs of vegetative lif@ the intestines and 
their appurtenances, make their appearance subse- 
quently to those of animal life, such as the nervous 
sistem, the skeleton, &c.; and these, in turn, are 
seceded by the mere general phenomena belonging 
to the animal as such.” 

Thus, if we can make out that the appearance 
of the organs in the embryo takes place in 
xeordance with their importance, we have 
here a criterion of the relative value of these 
organs in classification. The organs which 
appear first have a higher value than those 
phich are subsequently developed. 

Chapters are devoted to the subject of the 
alternations of appearances in the same species 
of animals, and also to the metamorphoses of 
mimals. These matters are almost new in our 
Introductions to Zoology. The distribution of 
aimals in space and time is treated with equal 
judgment. From the latter chapter we give the 
following.— 

“Each formation, as has been befure stated, 
contains remains peculiar to itself, which do not 
extend into the neighbouring deposits above or below 
it, Still there is a connection between the different 
frmations, more strong in proportion to their prox- 
imity toeach other. Thus, the animal remains of 
thechalk, while they differ from those of all other 
formations, are nevertheless much more nearly related 
to those of the oolitic formation, which immediately 


recedes, than to those of the carboniferous formation, | 
, ’ 


which is much more ancient; and in the same 
manner, the fossils of the carboniferous group ap- 
proach more nearly to those of the Silurian formation, 
than to those of the Tertiary. These relations could 
not escape the observation of naturalists, and indeed 
they are of great importance for the true under- 
standing of the developement of life at the surface of 
mrearth. And, as in the history of man, several 
gand periods have been established, under the name 
of Ages, marked by peculiarities in his social and 
itellectual condition, and illustrated by contem- 
poraneous monuments, so, in the history of the earth 
also, are distinguished several great periods, which 
may be designated as the various dges of Nature, 
illustrated in like nature by their monuments, the 
fsil remains, which, by certain general traits stamped 
won them, clearly indicate the eras to which they 
belong. We distinguish four Ages of Nature, cor- 
responding to the great geological divisions, namely : 
~Ist. The Primary or Paleozvic Age, comprising the 
lower Silurian, the upper Silurian, and the Devonian. 
During this age there were no air-breathing animals. 
The fishes were the masters of crcation. We may 
therefore call it the Reign of Fishes. —2nd. The Second- 
ary Age, comprising the carboniferous formation, the 
Trias, the oolitic, and the cretaceous formations. 
his isthe epoch in which air-breathing animals first 
appear. The reptiles predominate over the other 
Classes, and we may therefore call it the Reign of 
Reptiles. 3rd. The Tertiary Age, comprising the 
tertiary formations. During this age, terrestrial 
Mammals, of great size,abound. This is the Reign 








of Mammals.—4th. The Modern Age, characterized by 
the appearance of the most perfect of all created 
beings. This is the Reign of Man.” 

This extract shows that the authors believe 
in the progression of organization on the earth : 
—but this is a very different thing from the 
“ organic developement by law” of a late popu- 
lar writer.—There is another part of this work 
to come, and we are sure that if it equals the 
present it will be well received. We know of 
no better introduction to the study of the gene- 
ral principles of zoology, so far as it goes, than 
this little volume. It is copiously illustrated 
with woodcuts. 





Memoirs of the House of Orleans; including 


¥ 7 ° . | 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the most distin- 
guished Characters in France during the | 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. By 

W. Cooke Taylor, L.L.D. 3 vols. Bentley. 
THERE are contrasts the excessive whimsicality 
of which could scarcely fail to pierce its way even 
through “the Shell of Dulness”’ be it ever so 
crustaceous. We, who move it is to be hoped 
under armour somewhat lighter, must be there- 
fore excused for looking back with a momentary 
diversion to the last family record studied by us 


previous to our taking up these ‘ Memoirs of | 


the House of Orleans.’ That was the ‘ Lives of 
the Lindsays’:—of whose race it might be said, 
with small violence to truth that “all the men 
were brave and all the women chaste.”” The 


converse (or something not far from it) could be | 
Dp 


maintained withregard to the family whose trans- 
actions have found an agreeable chronicler in 
Dr. Cooke Taylor. Throughout his pages we 


keep company “more fair than honest” :—fol- | 
lowing the windings and turnings of a stream 


of blood royal, through by-ways where pause 
oftentimes becomes impossible to those gifted 
with delicacy of sense, and where walkers who 
cannot tread lightly may at any unforeseen 
moment find themselves chin-deep in mire. 
Political intrigue—private profligacy—thus runs 
the story from the days of Louis Treize and 


Sister Angelica, with which it begins, to the | 


commencement of the history of Louis-Philippe, 
with which it ends.—Here, however, we come 
to a welcome difference. In the case of the 
last “ Orleans” and his family, we are happily 


spared the catalogue of amours which, with all | 


their ancillary train of corruptions, exactions, 
prostrations, endowments, and ante-chamber 


| influences, contributed so largely to ro¢ good | 
| faith and good morals in France (the verb is 


not too strong). But while we gladly recognize 


the recent gain of the race in the article of | 


domestic virtue, what shall be said as regards 
its progress in political uprightness? We fear 
that the echoes of Claremont might answer but 
in the “ vaguest of oracles.” 

Thus, Dr. Taylor’s first two volumes are as 
precious a contribution to Europe's store of 
picaroon literature as it possesses. For hear 
it not, ye who hold that “a Queen of France 
has no legs’’!-—picaroon literature there may 
be, even when its subject 

the likeness of a kingly crown hath on. 
Gils and Guzmans have been born with “blue 
blood” in their veins,—as well as with kennel 
fluid. Our memorialist, who has obviously been 
in no common degree amused and interested by 


his task, has exercised a nice taste and a wise | 


discretion in the management of details. The 
skill with which he has made these Memoirs a 
book of warrantable reading claims great credit: 
although no “ perfumes of Arabia” could cleanse 
his heroes and heroines of certain attributes past 
removal and certain defects ‘‘ beyond remede.”’ 
It must be further pointed out, that Dr. Taylor's 
labour could be merely one of selection, rather 
than of original research. It is probable that 


| with regard to no former period of bribery, back- 
biting, luxury, poisoning, gambling, supping, 
going to plays, and bandying bons-mots,—of 
family enmities and the schemes and specu- 
lations based upon the same,—in the history of 
man and woman kind, have men and women 
confessed, noted, and interchanged their ex- 
| periences so copiously; each one telling the lie 
| which best suited him or herself—self-interest 
| counteracting and contradicting self-interest,— 
until up from the cauldron of conflicting scandals 
there is some chance of Truth being drawn by 
| any one expert in sifting conflicting testimonies. 

As to the House of Orleans in general, then, 
there can be no very great diversities of opinion 
or sympathy. Dr. Taylor tries to remove the 
stain which has rested upon Lyalité the re- 
doubtable,—and to represent his complicity in 
| the horrors of the French Revolution as a matter 
| “not proven’”’:-—but we do not feel that his 

attempt is elaborate enough to call for judicial 
| analysis. As regards the Parabéres and De 
| Pries of past times,—those poor obsequious 

Princesses nicknamed Loque, Chiffe and 
| Graille,—the proud Austrian Dauphiness com- 
pelled by base court policy to stoop her woman’s 
pride for the conciliation of a Du Barri,— 
and Madame de Genlis and her educational 
systems,—there remained for us little new to 
learn. Hence, though we feel indebted to Dr. 
Taylor for having pleasantly reminded us of the 
old familiar anecdotes, our notice of his book 
must be more general than might otherwise 
have been the case. It deserves the character 
of being written in a pleasant and flowing style: 
—and we cannot do better than illustrate this 
by extracting some of the pages which narrate 
“the rise” of that master- Wit (in France wit 
has no sex), Madame de Tencin.— 

“In the last years of Louis XIV., when the hypo- 
| critical piety of Madame de Maintenon had rendered 
devotion fashionable, and had restored to the Tar- 
tuffes the influence of which they had been deprived 
by the satire of Molitre, there resided in a dilapi- 
dated chateau near Grenoble a family, named Guerin, 
which, in spite of straitened circumstances, main- 
tained all its pretensions to gentility, and took the 
title of De Tencin, fiom the moderate estate on 
which they vegetated rather than lived. The family 
consisted of a widowed mother, two sons and four 
daughters, two of whom were marriageable. The 
eldest son obtained a diplomatic situation; the eldest 
| daughter married a rich financier; the second son, 
| called the Abbé de Tencin, was destined to enter 
| the church; and the second daughter, Claudine de 
Tencin, was warned by her mother to procure a 
| husband within twelve months or to prepare herself 
for a convent. Claudine, though pretty, was poor, 
and dowries were as great objects of consideration 
in Grenoble as in Paris: moreover, she had a 
| decided taste for contradiction and repartee, so 
| that she was called Mademoiselle Nenni throughout 

the country, from her habit of always replying in the 
negative. Her brother the abbé was notorious for 
assenting to everybody, and in consequence 
| admitted to every table where flattery would pass as 
' current coin in payment for food. Notwithstanding 
this difference of disposition, the brother and sister 
were warmly attached to each other, and had vowed 
! to share any benefits which fortune might have in store 
| for them. Both had boundless ambition: the abbé 
aspired to the highest dignities of the church; Clau- 
dine more vaguely fixed her hopes on acquiring 
political influence, either as wife or a mistress. 
The alternative presented by the mother alarmed 
Claudine: she represented its injustice, if she was 
| to remain in the country where no eligible partner 
| was likely to appear. Madame yielded to this 
reasoning, and removed her for a season to Grenoble, 
| where Claudine was presented to fashionable society, 
in a robe made from her mother’s well preserved 
| wedding-gown. At her first ball she captivated M. 
de Chandennier, a young man of good family and 
tolerable fortune. * * M. de Chandennier was pre- 
| paring to visit Paris in search of fortune when he was 
| caught by the fair form and lively wit of Claudine 


was 
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de Tencin. He at first meditated nothing more than | 


a little flirtation with the rustic beauty, whom he 


ledge of the world; but he soon found that he was 
beaten at his own weapons. 


plans of a wealthy marriage for love and a cottage 
with the beauty of Grenoble. 
the ball, as Claudine and her mother were about to 
return home in their modest carriage, the gallant lover 
offered the services of his footmen to light them with 
flambeaux to the gates of the city. Claudine yielded 
to her natural instinct, and without any reflection re- 
plied—‘ No, Sir, we thank you, our servant knows the 


way.’ This unexpected repulse discouraged the lover, | 


but he sought to gain the favour of her brother, 
and he invited the abbé to a supper, where the most 


At the conclusion of | 


the dissipated flocked thither together. 
Long before the ball | 
had concluded, Chandennier had abandoned all his | 


| bishop of the diocese. 


became the rage; the parlour of the convent was the 


| centre of attraction for all the pious and the fashion- 
hoped to dazzle and overawe by his superior know- | 


able in Grenoble and its vicinity; the devout and 
The nuns 
were delighted, and the abbess, who was rather short- 
sighted, believed that her convent was about to 
sanctify the whole kingdom. There were, however, 
some envious people who thought such scenes not 
consistent with conventual propriety. They repre- 
sented the state of the convent to Lecamus, the arch- 
One day, when mirth and 
gallantry were at their highest in the parlour, the 


| door was suddenly thrown open, and the grave pre- 


fashionable young men of Grenoble were assembled. | 


Among the guests was a young financier, of more 
wealth than wit. Enraged at finding himself eclipsed 
in conversation by a poor abbé, he began to mock 
the mean dress and poverty of Tencin. The abbé 
defended himself with so much wit, that the rest of 
the company ranged themselves on his side; and 
when, with a triumphant joke, he asked the financier 
to lend him five hundred pistoles on his note of hand, 
all present insisted that the wealthy blockhead should 
comply, under pain of personal chastisement. On 
the following morning, Claudine received a letter 
from her brother, enclosing half the sum he had so 
strangely gained, declaring that with the rest he 
would go to Paris in search of fortune, and advising 
her to lose no time in coming to an arrangement 
with her suitor. Claudine had already repented her 
refusal of her lover's proffered politeness; she had 
even gone the length of inviting him to pay her a 
visit, whenever his taste led him to make a rural 
excursion. Five or six days after the ball, it was 
announced that a brilliant band of cavaliers was 
approaching the dilapidated castle of the Tencins; 
and all the preparations usually adopted by pride to 
hide poverty were hastily made for their reception. 
A ploughboy, in an old livery enacted the part of 
porter, and the farm servants, unprepaied by previous 
drill, were suddenly transformed into grooms, ushers, 
footmen and feudal retainers. Several amusing blun- 
ders were made: the porter, dazzled by the dresses 
of the guests, exhausted himself in mute salutations; 
the groom was sv charmed with M. de Chandennier’s 








late stood in the midst of the astonished assembly. 
The crowd dispersed in an instant. Claudine com- 
prehended the crisis, and stood her ground by the 
side of the abbess. Before the archbishop could 
complete a sentence, she said :—‘ My lord, I am the 


only person here deserving censure or punishment. 


horse, that he compelled the gentleman to tell him | 


the price of the animal before he assisted him to dis- 
mount; and the footmen, instead of marshal 
way, ran against each other, and knocked their heads 





together, so that Chandennier in the end entered the | 


saloon without being previously announced. 
dine and her mother had too much tact to notice 
the confusion which the polite Chandennier affected 
not to perceive. The topics of the cay were dis. 
cussed. The Tencins had recently received letters 
from Spain, which enabled them to amuse their 
guest with the latcst details respecting the disgrace 
of the Princess d’Ursins. The visitor was able to 
elucidate the narrative by relating the scandals cir- 
culated in Paris against the Dike of Orleans. C'au- 
dine—as if she had some secret foresight of her 
future destiny —tock a lively interest in the anecdotes 
told of that licentious prince, and was not quite so 
much shocked as might have been expected from 
her secluded education. After some time it was 
proposed that the gentleman should visit the gardens, 








elder of whom was only ten years of age. In this 
promenade the conquest was completed: the mother, 
who watched from the window, though she could 
not hear the conversation, easily learned, from the 
cavalier’s animated gestures, that his heart was won.’”’ 


The step from coquetry (to use no stronger 
word) to devotion was made by Mdlle. Claudine 
at an earlier age than is defined as orthodox by 
the adage. Having quarrelled with her lover, — 

“She loudly proclaimed that she had refused 
Chandennier in order to devote herself to heaven. 
All the pious people in the province declared that 
they were edificd by such a sacrifice. The news 
reached Paris, and was the theme of conversation in 
the saloons of Madame de Maintenon; and her pro- 
fession was made in presence of all the clergy and 
nobles of the south of France. The beautiful nun 








Clau- | 


| played in more questionable pursuits. 


The abbess and nuns treat me asa spoiled child. 
They think that I, who despised gallantry when I 
mixed in the giddy circles of fashionable life, can 
fear no danger when sheltered by the sanctity of 
these walls. Believe me, holy father, freedom of 
conversation is far less likely to corrupt the heart 
than solitude and weariness.—‘ Who, in the name 
of wonder, is this little chatterer 2’ asked the sur- 
priscd but mollified archbishop.—‘ I am sister Clau- 
dine, my lord, formerly Mademoiselle de Tencin. 
I received the veil from you some few months ago, 
though a very wealthy and noble gentleman _prof- 
fered me his heart and hand.’ Lecamus was a 
better theologian than logician. He quoted the 
rules of the Order, and several Jong passages from 
St. Augustine, to all of which Claudine replied by 
clever appeals to his feelings, until at length the 
archbishop compromised the matter, by permitting 
the nuns to retain their freedom, on condition of 
giving up their guitars and mandolines, and banish- 
ing romances from their library.” 

We shall beexcused from following the stages 
of the Lady’s promotion from the Convent at 
Grenoble to the Palais Royal. Enough to add, 
that from political ambition such as beseemed 
the Regent’s mistress, Madame de Tencin passed 
into literature: and towards the close of her 
life began to play that great social part by 
which alone her name is generally remem- 
bered.— 

* Great the astonishment of Paris when 
Madame de Tencin appeared before the world as an 
authoress, * * From the moment of her first appear- 
ance in print, Madame de Tencin’s saloons became 
the rendezvous of the leading philosophers, and 
writers ofthe age. Montesquicu, Fonteneile, Marian, 
Astruc, Helvetius, and many others, were her daily 
guests; she applied all her energies to cxtend their 
fame and the circulation of thcir works, with the 
same ardent boldness which she had previously dis- 
‘The Spirit 
of Laws’ appeared under her patronage; she pur- 
chased two hundred copies of the work to distribute 


£ 
< 


was 


j among her acquaintances; and as no one was 


admitted to her saloons who had not studied the 


|; works she patronised, her recommendations had all 


the force of the despotic edicts of fashion. Several 
other ladies followed her example, and for some 
time the patronage of literature became almost the 


| rage in Paris; but no saloons ever rivalled those of 
accompanied by Claudine and her two sisters, the | 


Madame ce Tencin, because nowhere else was so 
much discrimination shown in the selection of guests. 
An invitation to Madame de Tencin’s suppers soon 
became an object of ambition in Paris. Literary 


| Merit was the only passport to these assemblies; 
| rank and fortune were of no avail when this great 


requisite was wanting. She called the wits gathered 
round her ‘the beasts of her menagerie,’ and com- 
pelled them to submit to her whims and caprices. 
One of these was very singular. She presented each 
of her favourites annually with a pair of breeches of 
black velvet, and insisted that they should be worn 
as her Jivery in the evening assemblics. Proud as 
M. de Montesquieu was, he had to receive this strange 
boon like the rest. The * Gazette de France’ avers 
that more than eight thousand yards of velvet had 
been thus used by the amiable canoness, * * Cold 
and selfish as Fontenelle was, he evinced a strong 


_ attachment to Madame de Tencin, never forgetting 





the dangers into which she had been led by the study 
of his ‘ Pastorals.’ On the other hand, though me 
showed warm friendship for the philosopher, 
never would permit him to speak of a more tender 
sentiment. Once, when he professed the 
devoted attachment, she smilingly placed her hang 
on his left breast, and said—‘It is not a heart you 
have there, but a lump of brains, such as is in your 
head.’ * * Claudine de Tencin died in 1749, unjust] 
calumniated by the Parisian public. It was her fais 
to be believed innocent during the period of her 
pastoral intrigues, to be accused of excessive gallantry 
when she was exclusively devoted to politics, and to 
be censured for ambition when she had abandoned 
all other pursuits for the enjoyment of a literary 
life. She was deeply regretted in her own circle: 
she left legacies to her chief favourites, all of whom 
went into mourning as for a near relation. Eyen 
Fontenelle grieved for her, and thus characteristically 
expressed his sorrow—‘ The loss is irreparable; she 
knew my tastes, and always provided for me the 
dishes I preferred. I shall never find such delicate 
attention paid me at the dinner-table of Madame 
Geoffrin.” 

The words “ unjustly calumniated,” albeit 
they round off a paragraph very smoothly, like 
Macbeth's “ Amen’”’ “stick in the throat.” But 
let them pass: seeing that the wit and the 
wickedness of those old times in France are 
past also,—we seriously trust never to return, 
And though we cannot acquiesce in_pallia- 
tives carelessly administered, it were lost labour 
anew to let out the waters of Scandal for the 
purpose of rectifying a too gentle character, 
The reader has been shown enough to remind 
him that there could be no lack of incident in 
Dr. Taylor's ‘Memoirs’ even long before the 
days of the Diamond Necklace were reached:— 
not to mention those later times when Madlle. 
Lenormand had the knack of making old 
Legitimist Ladies of the Faubourg sleep thank- 
fully in their beds by promising them the 
downfall of “ Le Roi Citoyen”—the last Lonis 
of Orleans! 













































Mr. Macaulay's Character of the Clergy in the 
latter part of the Seventeenth Century con- 
sidered by C. Babington, M.A., §c. Cam- 
bridge, Deighton; London, Rivington. 

Berore entering into any examination of the 

points at issue between Mr. Macaulay and Mr. 

Babington, it is desirable to fix with some degree 

of precision the period to which the contro 

versy refers. The general description given by 

Mr. Macaulay of the social condition of the 

country gentlemen and the clergy in England 

is professedly applicable to the century that 
elapsed between the Restoration of Charles the 

Second and the Accession of George the Third; 

during which time there was probably less 

change in the relations of the several parts and 
classes of society than in any previous or suc- 
ceeding century of our history. But the de- 
scription when it descends into minute par- 
ticulars must be restricted to the half-centu 

succeeding the accession of James the Second, 

—from 1685 to about 1735; a period in which 

there is an abundance of authorities for ap- 

proximately solving most questions that can 
arise about manners, customs and social habits. 
The first of Mr. Macaulay’s statements which 
Mr. Babington disputes is that which affirms 
that ecclesiastics of noble families were more 
rare in England after the Reformation than they 
had been when the Hierarchy possessed the 
chief power of the State. It must be observed 
that this isnot brought forward by Mr. Macaulay 
as a charge or imputation against the Church; 
he does not assert, or even insinuate, that it 
would have been more efficient or useful asa 
national institution had its dignities been mono 
polized by the scions of aristocracy. As we 
read the passage, it assigns a reason for the 
popularity of the Reformation with the middle 
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_— “* e 
classes of England arising out of the opening 

of the highest church preferments to mem- 
> he of their order. Mr. Babington resents as a 
reproach a statement which is not so meant. 
The very passage which he quotes from Cham- 
perlayne to refute Mr. Macaulay really estab- 
lishes his statement. Chamberlayne says,— 


«Nor is the present age wholly destitute of | 
{his honour :”’—a phrase proving what Mr. | 


Macaulay had asserted, that in the age spoken 


of the constitution of the clergy was less aris- | 


tocratic than it had been in preceding times. 


The social position of the clergy must have | 


heen to a great degree determined by the poli- 
tical condition of the Church. Let us see the 
description given of the Church by Bishop 
Warburton.— 

«The rabbins make the giant Gog or Magog con- 
temporary with Noah and convinced by his preach- 
ing; so that he was disposed to take the benefit of 
the Ark. But here lay the distress,—it by no means 
suited his dimensions. Therefore, as he could not 
enter it, he contented himself to ride upon it astride. 
And though you might suppose that in that stormy 
weather he was more than half boots over, he kept 
his seat, and dismounted safely on Ararat. Image 
now to yoursclf this illustrious cavalier mounted on 
his hackney, and see if it does not bring before you 
the Church bestrid by some lumpish minister of 
sate, who turns and winds it at his pleasure. The 
only difference is, that Gog believed the preacher of 
righteousness and religion.” 

The same divine gives another and not less 
characteristic version of this whimsical com- 
parison.— 


“The Church, like the Ark of Noah, is worth | 


preserving, nor for the sake of the unclean beasts 
and vermin that almost filled it, and probably made 
most noise and clamour in it, but for the little corner 
of rationality that was as much distressed by the 
stench within as by the tempest without.” 


Swift frequently assailed the Irish bishops, 


most of whom were in his day importations from | 


England. He says of them :— 


Of whom there are not four at most 

That know there is a Holy Ghost, 

And when they boast they have conferr'd it, 
Like Paul's Ephesians, never heard it, 

And when they gave it, ‘tis well known, 
They gave what never was their own. 


Many passages could be adduced from the | 


‘Spectator’ to prove that the condition of the 
clergyman had sunk very low in social estima- 
tin. Thus, a contributor complains, —‘‘ The 
wants of my family made me a parson, my own 
wants made me an author,” &c. 

It would be easy to multiply such citations ; 


but we hasten to a matter more easily deter- | 


ninable by evidence,—the incomes of the clergy. 
Gregory King, the most able and ingenious 
expositor of the statistics of the kingdom, pub- 
lished an estimate of the number of persons and 
the incomes of the several families of England 
for the year 1688,—which will be found in the 
second volume of D’Avenant’s works: From 
this we will extract a few items.— 
Number of Income per 
Families, Rank. ‘amily. 
inc 6, conden dann on 3.3 0 
26 Spiritual lords.... ‘ 0 
80 Baronets ive 0 
0 
RD cniccb. cian: 00-20 none o0see etee OO 
UR < cckiecaneseveneeeanenn 2 0 
2,000 Eminent merchants, &c. ..........-- 0 
8,000 Lesser merchants, &C. 6.2... 62+. 0++ #” 0 
10,000 Persons in the law........-0+eeeeeee i4 0 
2,000 Eminent Ee ee 72 0 
8,000 Lesser clergymen ..........+++.+00+ 50 0 
40,000 Freeholders of the better sort........ § 0 
120,100 Freeholders of the lesscr sort........ 55 0 
TIE 2. cums kndgaiceeneenene + 210 
Now, if this estimate has any pretensions to 
accuracy—and King’s high character is entitled 
to much weight—Mr. Macaulay is perfectly 
justified in asserting that “rectors and vicars 
must have been, as compared with the neigh- 
bouring knights and squires, much poorer in 





the seventeenth than in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

That the clergy were treated as inferiors by 
the gentry in the age to which we refer, is dis- 


tinctly stated by the ‘ Tatler,’ No. 255; but Mr. | 


Babington contends that the description is 
applicable only to the class of chaplains—and 
does not extend to the clergy generally. On 
this point we have very little evidence which 
can be deemed decisive; but Hannah More 
observes in her ‘Coelebs’ that the picture of a 
| country clergyman drawn by Addison in the 
‘Spectator’ gave a very depressing view both of 
his position and of his attainments :—and this 
certainly is the general effect of all the refer- 
ences made to the social position of the clergy 
by the early Essayists. 

The triumphant tone which Mr. Babington 
assumes on discovering that Mr. Macaulay’s 
chief authority for the portraiture of a Tory 
squire was originally designed for a Whig is a 
little misplaced. The genus Squire was but 
slightly modified by the species Whig or Tory. 
Fielding and Smollett have left us pictures of 
country squires agreeing in all important re- 
spects with the descriptions of Mr. Macaulay.— 
We are disposed to regard as a decisive proof 
of the low estimation in which the clergy were 
held at this period the paucity of the materials 
| for illustrating their condition. But the utmost 
| that follows from making these admissions is, 

that the Church suffered in common with all 
other classes from the coarseness and corrup- 
| tions of the age. Profligacy under Charles the 
Second, subserviency under James the Second, 
and schism after the Revolution could not but 
have had most injurious effects upon the Church 
and the clergy. We think these effects have 


been vigorously traced by Mr. Macaulay. | } a Se ee 
: | * over-sea kindred.”—The following entry and anec- 


| Generically they are what the circumstances of 
| the times would have led us to expect :—and 
Mr. Babington’s great error is, that he does 
| not allow sufficient weight to such presumption 
jin the interpretation of incidental notices of 
details. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Before and After. 2 vols.— In joining contrasts 
lieth Love's delight,” said Sir Thomas Clifford, in ‘The 
Hunchback :'—to which we may more prosaically 
add, ditto as regards the Novelist. Within the last 
twenty years, we have had ‘ First and Last,’ ‘ Now 
and Then, ‘ Night and Morning,’ ‘ Black and White,’ 
* Hill and Valley,’ ‘Rich and Poor,’ ‘St. Giles and 
St. James :'—and the tale of many tales before us is 
by no means the worst of the family. The scene is 
a small town, “before” and “after” the promulgation 
of the new ideas which some believe are entirely 
to revolutionize poor old aristocratic England, in 
spite of the efforts of “ Young England” to lead it 
back to symbolism in religion, and to May-poles and 
wrestling matches by way of diversion. Such, we 
| Tepeat, appears to have been our author's first idea : 

but he has been afraid to trust to it~or else, by 
way of rendering his miscellany attractive, he has 
| inwrought sundry episodical histories which have 
| small connexion with Staggerton either before or 
after the passing of the Reform Bill. To give to any 
| collection of separate nouvellettes consistency, there 
must be a framework,—such as Sterne and Miss 
Mitford have furnished by introducing themselves 
as part and parcel of the show,—and to provide for 


which other fiction makers have had recourse to | 


| humourist uncles, and similar personages. Here, we 


| have the gatherer’s despotic aunt. 


exceeds the power of writing displayed in them—or 
that attribute hardly less requisite taste. Both the 
latter gifts, however, are susceptible of cultivation by 


one willing to take counsel and resolute to excel: 
whereas to pick up humours and make plots come | 


by nature,—are graces which no study can supply. 


Benjamin Franklin: his Autobiography, with a | 


By the | 


Narrative of his Public Life and Services. 
Rey. H. Hastings Weld. With numerous designs 








On the whole, | 
| the shrewdness and variety of invention in these tales | 


by J. G. Chapman. When we say that this book 
is illustrated to our liking, we intend the statement 
to convey high praise:—since few autobiographies 
hold a more honoured place in our regard than Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s. There is heart as well as head in 


it; the plainness and the poetry of true—as distinct 


| from tawdry—Republican energy and achievement, 
| It is written in a style which we hope we shall never 


cease to relish. It is calculated from the professional 


| tone of its incidents to be expressly dear to all literary 
| men, and to all who are interested in the circulation 


of knowledge and in the record of progress. —By the 
majority of book-illustrators fed on the patronage 
and requisitions of those “having albums,” such a 
subject might not be thought to hold out any strong 
temptations. The mixture of practical with pic- 
turesque which it contains is calculated to baffle 
the mediocrities, Most satisfactorily has the diffi- 
culty been provided for by Mr. Chapman: some 
of whose designs, moreover, are capitally rendered 
on wood—making the volume a truly attractive 
one, without divesting it of the value which belongs 
to a library book. We have dwelt upon the 
illustrations rather than upon the memoir by 
Mr. Hastings Weld; because the latter portion of 
the volume, however well executed, could hardly 
fail to come before us at a disadvantage, the quality 
of the former part considered, As a companion, 
Franklin is little less trying to a modern writer than 
that Archimage of nervous writing , William Cobbett 

A Lift for the Lazy is an American parlour-window 
book. But wherefore,O American gleaner, is it not, 
at all American? You have a Past of strange shape- 
less literature, of adventure, discovery and primitive 
character—rudely put together, it may be,—or rather 
not put together at all—out of which a thoughtful 
and philosophical reader, endowed with fineness of 
perception and skill of touch—say a Flint ora Haw- 
thorne— might dig many facts, traits and passages 
at least as interesting to yourselves as ‘ The South- 
Sea Bubble,’ the ‘Sicilian Vespers,’ or the derivation 
of ‘ Riff Raff’—and far more interesting to your 


dote are new to us.— 

“ Suicides. —A writer in the ‘ Annales d*Hygiéne,’ 
who has examined about 9,000 judicial inquests of 
Paris, from 1796 to 1830, thinks himself warranted 
in assuming—1l. That philosophical or premeditated 
suicide takes place in the night, or a little before 
daybreak. 2. That accidental or unpremeditated 
suicide takes place during the day; because it is then 
that the occasional causes occur, such as quarrels, 
bad news, losses at play, intemperance, &c. At 
every age man chooses a particular mode of com- 
mitting suicide. In youth he has recourse to hang- 
ing, which he soon abandons for fire-arms: in pro- 
portion as his vigour declines, he returns to his former 
mode; and it is most commonly by hanging, that the 
old man perishes, who puts an end to his existence.” 

** Quidnunc, meaning, literally, ‘ What now ?” is 
another name for newsmonger. Miss Martineau 
used to tell a pleasant story about one of the class, 
who, taking advantage of the interest excited among 
scientific men in relation to the Ross and Back 
Expeditions, was more than usually annoying by his 
fussy questions.—‘ Sir David! Sir David !’ he called 
out at the top of his voice, one fine morning in 
London. Sir David Brewster, who was riding down 
the street in somewhat of a hurry, drew up his horse, 
and approached the speaker. ‘ Any news from the 
North Pole, Sir David ?°\—‘ D—n the North Pole!’ 
was the angry reply of the philosopher, as he hastily 
pursued his way again, leaving the quidnunc trans- 
fixed with amazement. ‘ What is the matter, Mr. 

inquired the Rev. Sydney Smith, who came 
up immediately after the occurrence. The unfortu- 
nate man told his story, and dilated upon the style 
of the answer he had received—‘ so unbecoming in a 
man of his standing—so abrupt, not to say profane. 
D—n the North Pole !’—‘ Poh, poh! my dear Sir,’ 
said his comforter, ‘ you must not mind all that Sir 
David says. He is a singular man. You would 
scarcely believe it, but I assure you it is only a few 
evenings ago that I heard him, before a large com- 
pany, spexk in the most disrespectful terms of the 
Equator.’ ” 

Why must it be left to the periodicals of “ the old 
country” to stir up America to a sense of her own 
national strength and riches? The first of the above 
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pair, our readers see, is Parisian,—the second belongs 
to Holland-house. 

The Child's First English Grammar. By Richard 
Hiley.— The Child's First Geography. By Richard 
Hiley —Both useful little manuals prepared by an 
experienced teacher. There are two faults, however, 
in the Grammar—which we hope to see mended in 
case of a second edition. First, the style in which 
it is written is wanting in simplicity and clearness, 
There are far too many long words which must be 
hard for a child to understand. The other fault 
perpetuates the absurd practice of attempting to teach 
correct English by means of incorrect exercises. 
What use can there be in familiarizing the mind and 
eye with error ? 

4 Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, &c., 
suggesting a Plan for the Adjustment of the Relations 
between Landlord and Tenant in Ireland. By Sir 
Augustvs W. Hillary, Bart—A pamphlet worthy 
of atten ion from those who are studying “ the great 
difficulty.” 

Tie Moderate Monarchy; or Principles of the 
British Constitution, described in a Narrative of the 
Life and Maxims of Alfred the Great and his Coun- 
sellors. From the German of Albert v. Haller. To 
which are added, Netes and Commentaries on the 
present state of the British Constitution. By Francis 
Steinitz.— Albert von Haller, as our readers know, 
was a famous man in Germany before the literary 
Titans of that country arose. His works are nu- 
merous and varied. Among other things, he wrote 
a triad of historical romances, illustrating in his way 
the principles of Despotism (in ‘ Usong’), Monarchy 
(in ‘ Alfred’), and Republicanism (it 
Cato’). These works, based on history but by no 
means followmg its litera scripta further than suited 
the requirements of the romanc:er’s art, have long 
since descended—and worthily—to the tomb of all 
learned trash. 
works in his youth; now that trouhlous times have 
come upon his age, he thinks it may be useful for 
the rising generation to return to the “ serene wis- 
dom” of the decades which preceded the 
French Revolution. He insists that Von 
* Alfred’ is history—and defies all the chroniclers. 
The English reader will smile at a writer who, in 
this day, chooses to go back to the time of Alfred 
for an exposition of our “glorious constitution.” 
appears to us, however, that Mr. Steinitz merely 




















uses Haller—whose share in the work is only about | 


a third of the printed matter—for his own end: 


that end being to gain currency for certain reflections, | 


notes, observations, and philosophizings on history in 
general and on the developement of the Saxons in 
particular. Now, if he had anything to say on these 
matters which he deemed it needful for the world to 
know, why not write an independent book 2? Why dig 
up Haller, and make him responsible for sins which 
are not of his commission? ‘This indirect course can 
hardly have been taken through timidity on the part 
of Mr. Steinitz:—for hé is troubled apparently with 
few doubts. He dogmatizes most emphatically— 
and arranges his platitudes and paradoxes in lines of 
such startling capitals and self-asserting italics as 
might almost overwhelm a quiet, peace loving reader. 
The writer who has courage to tell an English public 
that “the commercial spirit is incompatible with 
patriotism,”—and that “ liberty, which is founded on 
custom and precedent, does not admit of innova- 
tions’’—must be no ordinary man: and indeed the 
heights to which he soars aud the depths to which 








he descends baffle our critical powers completely. | 


It is only when he walks on the level of general 
intelligence that we catch such glimpses of his mean- 
ing as the axioms now quoted afford. But that he 
is capable of much loftier things let the following 
observations testify. — 

“ The propensities of nations often lose the original 
purity of their early consecration, and the races, 
abandoned to themselves, will hardly continue, as 
they ought, in their primitive state. It is therefore 
necessary that they should be /ed, until their tottering 
inclinations are once more strengthened and sufti- 
ciently purified to be again abandoned to themselves, 
to procure a life of unconscious truth.” 

If the reader can make anything of this—and 
likes to work in such a quarry—we can recommend 
him to a better acquaintance with ‘ Moderate Mon- 
archy.’ Jf not,—not, 





* Fabius und | 


Mr. Steinitz had, however, read these | 


first | 
Haller’s | 


It | 








[ADVERTISEMENT.]—We copy the following from the 
Morning Herald, The paragraph which was inserted in 
this paper relative to the appointment of Mr. Robinson, 
Dentist, of Gower-street, being calculated to mislead, we 
deem it right to state that Mr. Robinson received the usual 
warrant of appointment as “‘ Surgeon-dentist to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert” from the Marquis of Abercorn, his 
Royal Highness’s Groom of the Stole. It was announced by 
an error in some of the papers, that the appointment was 
that of surgeon-dentist ‘‘in ordinary,” and an intimation 
was conveyed to Mr. Robinson that the announcement was 
in this respect informal; but not satisfied with a correction 
of the error, “in ordinary,” paragraphs were inserted in 
several of the papers, upon what authority remains to be seen, 
stating that the appointment itself was * utterly unfounded,” 
and that “it had never been even contemplated.” Mr. 
Robinson felt it due to his own character to explain the 
circumstances and exhibit his warrant of appointment to us, 
as wellasto other parties. The result of a lengthened corre- 
spondence has been an advertisement from the Marquis of 
Abercorn, stating that the appointment had been sent by 
him to Mr. Robinson, “‘through inadvertence,” and was 
“thereby withdrawn.” The whole of the circumstances con- 
nected with this affair are so extraordinary, and the manner 
in which Mr, Robinson has been treated so uncourteous, 
that we understand, acting upon the advice of his friends, 
it is his determination to lay the whole of the facts before 
the public. 
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MY BOOKS. 


My benison upon you, Books,— 

Upon your ever-constant looks ! 
Still the same seems every tome 
To welcome me as I come home. 


Now from daily task releast, 

I can hold my nightly feast ; 

With philosophers discourse, 

Wonder at polemics hoarse,— 

Feed on rhyme or flirt with rumour, 
As may best befit my humour. 


Blessed comforters are ye,— 
Well-springs of serenity,— 

Curing all sad perturbations 

With your silent inspirations ! 
sitter thought ye soothe, I wist, 
Leading Fancy as ye list. 

When the soul is running riot, 

Ye restore her with your quiet ; 
Or from brooding sorrow wean, 

Scene revealing after scene— 
Pointing upwards to the Holy, 
Guiding downwards to the Lowly, 
Drawing onwards to the Right, 
Love inspiring—or delight — 

As I turn your varied pages, 
Stamped with brain-work of the ages. 


Oh, how sweet when I come home 
To see around me many a tome: 
Here to revel—there to muse, 
Glean or wander as I chuse ! 

One or two—so seems to me— 
Throb with echoes from the sea, 
And in some my sense perceives 
The melody of forest leaves; 

Here is one—a bosom book— 
That babbles like a mountain brook : 
Another yet is gorgeous, still, 

As sunset on a distant hill. 
Endless landscapes cross my room, 
Fancy-decked in twilight gloom ; 
Autumn, Winter, Summer, Spring, 
Wizard books, ye changeful bring ! 
Something apt for each emotion, 
Love, or gladness, or devotion. 

Ye to me—instead of wife, 

Instead of child—are second life. 


Ye at will give up your knowledge 
Such as may befit a college, 
Tortured into rigid rules, 

Vexed with learning of the schools :— 
Or ye proffer information 

With an easy salutation, 

As tho’ meant, with purpose sly, 

To put one off till by-and-by, 

And leave me, after all endeavour, 

In doubt of what is wise or clever. 





Some of ye are as a stream 

In whose depths rare jewels gleam. 
Happy he who kneels to drink, 
Leaning o'er the steepy brink, 
Catching through the current’s flow 
Flashes from the gems below. 


Admonishers of strife and folly, 
Soothers of black melancholy, 
Gentle, most persuasive Teachers, 
Or authoritative Preachers ; 
Companions full of life and spirit, 
Mentors who some grudge inherit. 
Sometimes full of queerest fancies, 
Vague as jack-o’-lantern dances :— 
Other while ye are as prim 

As Quakers neat, sedate, and trim. 
Three or four are jolly fellows, 
Whom time fortifies and mellows ; 
Some make pretensions to be witty, 
Others chant a stirring ditty :-— 
Suiting every time and season 
With a rhyme or with a reason. 


Books beloved, ye are to me 

An unretorting family : 

Ye for each day’s irritation 

Always bring a compensation. 

How shall sadness come or gloom 
While ye lie about my room, 
Looking down from friendly nooks? 
—My benison upon you, Books ! 


W. 





OLD ENGLISH ACTORS IN GERMANY. 

As the inquiry whether in our dramatic annak 
there is any reference to a migration of English actors 
to Germany between the years 1600 and 1615— 
made by the able reviewer of Barthold’s ‘ History 
of the Fruitbearing Society’ in the Atheneum o 
Saturday last [Note in p. 83 ]—shows that my 
attempt some years since, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Amyot ‘ On the Connexion between the Early 
English and Early German Drama and on the 
probable Origin of Shakspeare’s Tempest,’ to direct 
the attention of the literary men of this country 
to a curious point in the history of our Drama, 
has not been altogether successful,—I will, with 
your permission, reply to your reviewer's inquiry, 
by laying before the readers of the Atheneum 
| some amended extracts from the letter in question, 
land some additional notes on the subject since col- 
lected by me as materials towards a small volume 
which I have long contemplated on the literary 1 
|tercourse that England formerly maintained with 
Germany and the Low Countries. ra 

It is now many years since I first “ made a pnei 
in my Note book” from Franz Horn’s Poesie und 
Beredsamkeit der Deutschen, that at the close of the 
sixteenth and commencement of the seventeenth 
century Germany was visited by a company of Eng- 
lish players; but it was not until about 1840 that I 
had an opportunity of referring to his authority for 
this statement, and ascertaining the more minute 

| particulars which are there recorded relative to thi 
‘ 
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qurious 
the early 
That the 


English drama. 
dramatists of England exercised a great 


and beneficic il influence in the direction which ‘they 


gaveto the genius of their German brethren } as never 
he en questior ed. The German critics have for the 
post part é agreed upon this point; which has been 
more es specially ly insisted on by Ludwig Tieck, dis- 
ouished among his countrymen not only as a poet, 
a st, an 1 a critic, but also for his dee p reverence 
for and profound knowledge of Shakspeare,—to the 
dudy of Whose writings and of those of his contempo- 
asiel many years of his life have been almost exclu- 
gel dev Ife it was, moreover, who first proved 
bow a tively and immediately this influence was em- 
wed _by showing that about the year 1600 many 
f the "proc ductions of the English dramatists were 
translated into German, and performed before the 
German public by a company of comedians who were 
known at that time as the English Company. 


1817, when he commence xd the publication of his 
‘Dentse hes Theater;’ intended to do for the German 
jama what Dodsley had accomplished for the Eng- 
)—namelv, furnish his countrymen with a selection 
of the most remarkable productions of the national 

ich, from being seattered throug shout a 
ber of volumes—many of the greate j 
for the most part inaccessible to the mnendl re ider, 
js collection was to have been extended to six 
yolumes; but it met with so little encouragement, 
thatno more than the first and second ever appeared. 
Fach volume has a preface illustrative of the works 
ghich it contains, with an account of their authors: 
the plays themselves being arranged chronologi 
wily. In the first volume, there are two of the 
vetide Plays of Hans Rosenplut, six piec 
Hans Sachs, five by Jacob Ayrer, and one from the 
German collection of English plays to which I shall 
presently allude more directly. It is in his rem: 
on the nd writings of Jacob Ayrer—the sucec 
ef Hans Sachs as a writer for the German stage, and 
and notary at Nuremberg, where he lived 
till about 1618*—and when showing the 
means by which Ayrer acquired a knowledge of those 
English models upon which he supposes his late pro- 
ductions to have been founded, that Tieck brings for- 
the fact that about the year 1600 a company of 
comedians called the Eng lish Company traversed 
Germany performing German translations of En 
plays at most of the principal courts and chief cities 
ofthe empire. 


“Such,” says 


es by 


rks 
ife z “sor 


a proctor 


a} 


Tieck,+ ‘was the popularity which the 
stageenjoyed in London, and such was its reputation on the 
Continent, that troops of players occasionally proceeded 
to the Netherlands for the purpose of exhibiting their per- 
formances ; and we can trace in Germany about the year 
10 probably some years earlier) the existence of a com- 
pany of con edians who under the title of the English Com- 
jany travelled the country round, for the purpose of ¢ iving 
thee German public some idea, however imperfect, of the 
tight to which poetry and the dramatic art had attained 
in England.” 
He adds, in a note upon this passage, that he had 
himself ascertained the Cates of the years in which 
these comedians peiformed before the Court of Dres- 
den—but had unfortunately mislaid the , 
he had made of them. 

Tieck does not attempt to decide who these actors 
rally were :—whether they were natives of England, 


and hitherto neglected fact in the history of | 


magistrates of the different cities were in the habit of 


| going out to meet them on their approach, he adds 


| fluence 


| nated from them. 
This fact was first announced by Tieck in the year | it 


= asant, 
ring 


num- | 


| that Lassenius, one of the earliest actors whose name 
is preserved—and who, as he was playing about the 
year 1600, might possibly have belonged to this very 
troop—became afterwards a Doctor of Theology and 
preacher at the Court of Denmark: and that 
another, Hans von Stockfisch, (probably an assumed 
theatrical name) received a salary of two hundred 
and twenty dollars and other allowances from John 
Sigmund, Elector of Brandenburg, for whom he 
procured a company of comedians from England 
and the Netherlands about the year 1614. 

Tieck, who regards the 

comedians as having exercised an extraordinary in- 
on the German drama by the direction 

which they gave to the theatrical compositions of 
Jacob Ayrer, describes very fully the extremely in- 
teresting volume which he supposes to have ema- 
It was first printed in 1620; and 
s quaint old-fashioned title may be thus translated: 
. English and Tragedies; that icohi 
noble and select, sacred and profane Come- 
d nd Tragedies, with the humo yurs of Pickled Her- 
" their pleasant invention, 
’ s, and true histories, have been acted 
performed by the En, hmen in Germany at 

l, Eli toral, and Princely Courts, and in the 

g reat TImpe erial, Marit ime, and Commercial Cities of the 
Empire, but have never been printed. Now published 
and set forth for the gratification and delight of all 
lovers of Comedy and Tragedy, &c. ‘To this volume 
a second and a third were subsequently added :— 
neither of them, however, containing 
importance with reference to the present subject. 
But the rinal lection — which very 
although a second edition appeared in 1630—con- 
tains, in to a number cf and 
Merriments or Jigs, no less than eight old English 
dramatic pieces translated into the very commonest 
German prose,—printed very incorrectly, and seem- 
ingly written down from the recitation of unskilful 
actors, being filled with uncouth phrases and mis- 
applied words, the construction of the sentences 
being anything but German, and the whole abound- 
ing with coarse equivoqu 

I am warned by the space which these notices 
have already occupied to pass over (at all events for 
the present) the particulars of these old English 
dramas, that I may now furnish some proofs from 
own literature of our old English comedians 
having visited the Continent. 

The first is taken from an article by Mr. Bruce, 
in the first volume of the Shakespeare Society's 
Papers, —and is a passage of a letter from Sir 
Philip Sydney to Mr. Secretary Walsyngham, his 
father-in-law, dated Utrecht, the 24th of March, 
1586: in which he says —“I wrote to you a letter 
by Will, my Lord of Lester's jesting plaier, enclosed 
in a letter to my wife, and I never had answer 
thereof.” It may be objected that this passage shows 
only the probability that the Earl of Leicester's 


English 


Comedies is, 1 


r—which, cn account 


it 


ch of 


orik ce 1S rare, 


addition Interludes 


es and obscene allusions. 


1€ 


our 


players accompanied him to the Low Countries: —but 


notes which | 


@ young Germans connected with the Hanse Com- | 


pany then established in London, or persons who 
bad travelled from Ge ‘rmany to England on a the- 
speculation for the purpose of securing a stock 


| Bry, 


fnew dramas; but his description of the volume of | 


German translations of English plays published 
mGermany in 1620, which he supposes— and no 
doubt correct ly—to have emanated from them, 


fivours the supposition that they were, as their name | 


implies, a company of English players. 
ame inference may be drawn from one decided 
asiance which Tieck gives of English actors being 
fund in Germany. He is speaking of the marks of 
distinction with which professed players were then 
Received in that country ; and after stating that the 
Srna 9 ie sl ah clas Sansa Riad 

*I have la late ly hi 1d the good fi fortune to secure a copy of 
= Opus Dramaticuin’ of Jacob Ayrer, through the a y 

of Mr. Asher, the highly intelligent book seller of Berlin : 
ind Lhave been promised by that gentleman some curious 
tvidences of the presence of English comedians in Ger- 
Many at the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

t ‘Deutsches Theater’—V orrede zum ersten Bande, s. xxiii 





The | 


in the course of his inquiry as to “who was Wil 
my Lord of Leicester's jesting player,” Mr. Bruce: 
furnishes a striking and positive proof of the exist- 
ence and commonness of the practice of English 
actors migrating to the Continent, which had been 
handed to him by Mr. Wright. It occurs in De 

Ind. Orient. Part x11. p. 137, printed in 1613. 
The writer is describing Japan.— 

Vigesimo primo ejusdem mensis die rex iterum Anglorum 
navem petiit, magna stipatus mulierum caterva, que omnes 
mima erant, actrices comediarum, et saltatrices. Solent 
autem he mulieres agmine facto oberrare per provincias et 
oppida, acture Comedias, ut Angli ludiones per Germa- 
niam et Galliam vagantur, vehentes secum omnis generis 
vestes et instrumenta histrionica, pro exigentia fabularum 
quas lusure sunt, in quibus frequentissima sunt argumenta 
belli, amoris, et ejusmodi. 

More direct evidence of the practice it would be 
difficult to meet with. 


anything of 


| Pex 


my 


Some more precise statements are certainly to be | 


found :—as the following from Heywood's * Apology 
for Actors,’ printed in 1612, and re-printed for the 
Shakespeare Society under the editorship of Mr. 


Collier :—who remarks in a note upon “ the strange | 


accident” which forms the second of my quotations, | | intended. 


“ No date is given,—but circumstances show that it 


must have been subsequent to 1602.” 
\ 


| 


i 
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At the entertainement of the Cardinall Alphonsus and 
the Infant of Spaine in the Low-Countryes, they were pre- 
sented at Antwerpe with sundry pageants and playes ; the 
King of Denmarke, father to him that now reigneth, enter- 
tained into his service a company of sh comedians, 
commended unto him by the "Honourable the Earle of Lei- 
cester; the Duke of Brunswicke and the Landgrave of 
Ilessen ret tine in their courts certaine of ours of the same 
quality.” p. 40. 

In a subsequent part of his ‘Apology,’ after relat- 
ing a strange happening at a play at Pen- 
ryn, in Cornwall, Heywood proceeds :— 

* Another of the like wonder happ 
Tolland, A company of our English Comedians (well knowne) 
travelling Whose *. as they were before the burgers 
and other the chief inhabitants, acting the last part of the 
‘Four Sons of Aymon,’ towards the last act of the history, 
where penitent Rinaldo, like a common labourer lived in 
disguise, vowing as his last penance to labour and carry 
burdens to the structure of a goodly church there to be 
erected; whose diligence the labourers envying, since by 
of his stature and strength hee did usually perfect 
more worke in a day than a dozen of the best (hee working 
for his conscience, they for their lucres) whereupon, by 
reason his industry had so much di-paraged their living, 
conspired among themselves to kill him, waiting some op- 
portunity to find him asleepe, which they might easily doe 
since the sorest labourers are the soundest sleepers, and 
industry is the best preparative to rest. Having spy'd their 
opportunity, they drave a naile into his temples, of which 
wound immediately he dyed. As the actors handled this, 
the audi might on a sodaine understand an outery and 
loud shrike in a remote gallery; and pressing about the 
place, they might perceive a woman of great gravity 
strangely amazed, who with a distracted and troubled 
braine oft sighed out these words, ‘Oh, my husband, my 
husband! The play, without further interruption, pro- 
ceeded; the woman was to her owne house conducted, 
without any apparent suspition; every one conjecturing as 

: led them. In this agony she some few dayes 
and on a time, as certaine of her we ll disposed 
ne to comfort her, one amongst the rest being 
churchwarden: to him the sexton posts, to tell him of a 
strange thing happening to him in the ripping up ofa grave; 
see here (quoth he) what L have found; and shewes them a 
faire skull with a great nayle pierst quite through the 
braine-pan. But we cannot conjecture to whom it should 
belong, nor how long it hath laine in the earth, the grave 
being confused and the flesh consumed. At the report of 
this accident, the woman, out of the trouble of her afflicted 
conscience, discovered a former murder; for twelve yeares 
ago, by driving that nayle into that skull, being the head of 
her husband, had treachei ously slaine him. This being 
ublickly confest, she was arraigned, condemned, adjudged, 
and burned.” pp. 58—60. 


Mr. Collier, ir 
quotes a passage 


accident 


ned at Amsterdam in 


runtry re 


reason 


nee 


she 


his ‘ Memoirs of Actors,’ p. 143, 
from ‘ The Run-awayes Answer to 
a Booke called “ A Rodde for Runne-awayes,”’ 
printed in 1625—which shows clearly that English 
actors went to play on the Continent when they were 
prevented from performing in the metropolis.—* We 
can be bankrupts (they say) on this side, and gentle- 
men of a company beyond the sea; we burst at 
Londun and are pieced up at Rotterdam.” 

Mr. Halliwell,in his Notes to the ‘Coventry Plays,’ 
edited by him foi the Shakespeare Society, gives from 
the Sloane MS. 392, fol. 401, the following proof of 
Will Kemp's wanderings in Germany and Italy :— 
but whether he so journeyed as “ performing a dance” 
or as one of a company, does not appear. 

** 1601, September 2. Kemp, mimus quidam, qui pere- 
grinationem quandam in Gernaniam et Italiam instituerat, 
per multos errores et infortunia sua, reversus; multa refert 
de Anthonio Sherly, equite aurato, quem Kome (legatum 
sicum agentem) convenerat.” 

Lastly, Mr. Collier has printed in the ‘ Alleyn 
Papers,’ (p. 19) a curious letter from one Richard 
Jones, beionging, it appears, to a company of 
English actors who were going to perform abroad,— 
and who applies in it to Alleyn for pecuniary assist- 
ance.— 

Sir,—This it is, I amto go over beyond the seeas wt 
Mr. Browne and the company, but not by his meanes, for 
1e is put to half a shaer, and to stay hear, for they ar all 
against his going: now, good Sir, as you have ever byne my 
worthie friend, so helpe me now. | havea sute of clothes 
and a cloke at pane, tor three pound, and if it shall please 
you to lend meso much to release them, I shall be bound to 
pray for you so longe as I leve; for if I go over and have no 
clothes, 1 shall not be esteemed of; and by God's help, the 
first money that I gett 1 will send it over unto you, for hear 
Igetn thin; F 

I am writing this in the country and away from 
but I have an impression that some 
curious information on this subject is to be found in 
po Rev. Joseph Hunter's recently published and 

aluable ‘ I/lustrations of Shakspeare,’-—and that I 
io references to other foreign notices upon the 

same point. It is time, however, to conclude a com- 
munication which has grown to greater length than 
Wiuiam J. Tuoms, 


books; 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THIER-GARTEN. 
Berlin. 

Noruina can be more intricate and labyrinthine 
than the Thier-garten :—which is a great park, west 
of the town, stuck as thick with trees as the head is 
with hair. But it isa divine wood! To be sure, it 
would be fitter for any other place than this,—where 
there is never any sun to keep away. 

You will conceive the bearings by supposing Hyde 
Park to stand for the Thier-garten, and all Hyde 
Park to be as thickly planted as Kensington Gardens. 
Then, imagine Brook Street to be an immensely broad 
mall, planted with a double row of lime trees :— 
that would be our Unter den Linden. Imagine 
Grosvenor Gate to be like the portico of the 
Regent Park’s Coliseum :—that would be our Bran- 
denburg Thor, leading from Unter den Linden 
into the Thier-garten. Then you must fancy an 
endless perspective of road through the tall trees 
away from Grosvenor Gate right through the Park 
in a line with Brook Strect :—that would be our road 
to Charlottenburg—a sort of Kensington, where the 
king has a palace. 


ing down this green vista, you have two great semi- 
circles of woods on the right and on the left. These 
are interpenetrated by a thousand paths,—straight, 
winding, oblique, broad, narrow,—cutting one ano- 
ther at all angles,_sometimes running off into end- 
less vistas, at others landing you suddenly on the 
edge of some oval basin, a furlong in length, hedged 
with lilies and laurustinas, and swarming with gold 
fish. Statues abound. Then, there is a countless 
variety of trees. Anaromatic odour warns you that 
you are near the pine wood: you linger enjoying 
the spicy smell, and gazing up their scaly, salmon- 
coloured, tall stems, which throw out no branches 


till at the top they spread out into a palmy um- | 


brella. Beneath your feet there is a world of tiny 
flowers.—I take particular delight in walking through 
a wood of pines. There is something that charms 
me in the texture of the ground underneath, from 
the accumulation of those little bristle-like twigs 
that are continually falling, elastic and noiseless, and 
dry without dust,—so that the ground is always 
pleasant, whether the time be wet or sunny. Then, 
it reminds me of the Cascine at Florence,—where 
the noblest pines are. 
under the trees:—now so narrow you can jump 
across them,—now spreading into great lakes with 
tufted isles, which a married pair of swans seem to 
have for their private demesne. I often throw my- 


my big Spanish cloak, watching these great conjugal 
creatures, who seem to understand one another so 
much better than human pairs. 
after all that of speech, where the mute inner har- 
mony whose tones are so much truer and more ex- 
_pressive is wanting. The swan does not say to his 
mate, “ Do you do the house-business and sweep out 
the rooms, while I sit here and smoke my pipe.” 
But she does her domestic duties without the asking, 
and gets into the great nest,—while he goes down to 
the water-edge, and there, with a splash of sunshine 
coming down between the trees, twirls his regal 
neck, as idle as a Pasha. A great black glossy 
curly half-setter half-Newfoundland dog suddenly 
comes bounding into my solitary swan-world:—now, 
my crested gentleman turns around his black knob, 
extends his wings, launches himself, and comes hiss- 
ing like all the snakes about Megzra’s head—more 
warlike than a Danish corvette, sailing nine knots an 
hour towards the great black dog. Neptune bounds 
about and barks ; but the bellicose attitude of the 
swan fairly frightens him,—and he runs away for his 
life to the top of the bank, where he turns about 
again to bark. The swan having established a block- 
ade, seems satisfied that Nep is a paltry fellow,— 
and treats the matter more calmly. Meanwhile, a 
whistle is heard, a military youth appears between 
the trees ; and Neptune takes the excuse for shaking 
a parting alarm into the swan by rushing half-way 
down the bank, and then tumbling back,—and loll- 
ing out his red tongue scampers off with all his 
might ; while the solemn bird rows back to whence 
he came, and resumes his Pasha seat. 

Here are creeks with bathing water-lilies,—and 


| growing brighter !—But you are tired of this twaddle : 


So that, when you stand under | 
the great Doric columns at Brandenburg Thor, look- | 


| illusion is heightened by the smell :—the table being 
| covered with an oiled canvas, 
| the colours look than in nature :—and everything so 


| —and 


Long tracts of water lie | 


mysterious nooks where in the gloom great soft 
dock-shaped leaves brood, with a busy crowd of 
bead-eyed flowers pushing up their merry heads 
between and the thick rank grass lying in deep soft 
beds around. I think I am a mortal of the Jaques 
kidney; a travelled contemplative man, whose step 
startles not the bright-eyed squirrel on the path,— 
shyest inmate of these solitudes. How infinitely 
delicious to me are those moments in which I can 
ascend into this other world, in which the whole 
soul overflows in love towards things that have no 
relation to active social existence! Why is it that 
the smell of the moist bark of this mossy tree against 
which I lean my cheek brings tears into my eyes? 
Why do I look upon this ten-coloured lichen which 
freckles the stem as tenderly as if it were the eye of 
some beloved woman? What is it that I pursue 
and seek and find in these moist labyrinths, under 
the shade of melancholy trees? Like touches of 
heavenly music, like loud and swelling sounds of 
instrumental harmony, burst, breaking the soft 
bondage of clouds, moist rays of mellow sunshine, 





—and I will go off to something else. 

Yet I will not leave the Thier-garten. Here weare 
again at Brandenburg Thor. How the little coloured 
droshkies (cabs) swarm in and out! Here, at the 
corner of the left-hand wood, is a little green pavilion 
like a Turkish tent. It is a large camera-obscura. 
The picture of the Brandenburg Thor which lies upon 
the round table looks so like a picture painted in oils, 
that nothing but the moving about of the figures 
could persuade me it was anything else. Then, the 





How much brighter 
neat and clean! A mud-cart locks a dainty object, 

the dirtiest maid servants are bright as | 
nymphs. The: sentinel keeps on pacing up and 
down with his musket on his shoulder and his spiked 
helmet,—and the candies 1ide out between the great 
columns. How beautiful all horses look :—even the 
cab-jades! All is glorified, and purified of meanness, 


| filth, misery —and an unreal happiness and beauty 
| clothe all, 
| laughing girls! 


Surely these are fairies,—this group of 
And what peachy tints lie on their 
naked arms! That drooping beldame looks the poet- 


| ical expression of Age: and this cradle drawn along, 


with a green silk hood to shade the dreaming babe, 
—what artist could have put in a contrast which hits | 
the thought more sensibly! How well I seem.to see 
life in this picture: yet were I moving outside I 
should be dazzled and stunned and hustled—and 


expression of all which now I see so clearly in this | 
hushed magic little circle. There are two strings 


| which pull about a slanted looking-glass at the top, 
It is but a poor gift | 


—so that you may look down half-a-dozen vistas 
one after the other. Up one an officer is galloping 
achesnut horse down the road to Charlottenburg. | 
He is riding straight at me ;—how shall I escape | 
him? Now he is very near, his figure all blurred 
disappears ‘into some unintelligible limbo. I trace 
an omnibus till it becomes a point. And over all, the | 
fairy trees are trembling ! 

Now, let us get out of this. See, as the curtain of 
the tent is drawn aside, how the beautiful bright 
picture is swept away by the in-flooding light~—as a 
water-colour drawing by a sponge,—and the chalky- 
white ground glares in cold naked reality. What a 
painful impression! Let us steer clear of the moral, 
—and pursue our walk: going round the Thier- 
garten to the left. Here is what they call the Eng- 
lish garden. A lot of oldish women seem to be fill- 
ing water-buckets out of a pool: thence they fill 
their watering-pots, and rain a tremendous shower 
upon the flower-beds. With what a want of tender- 
ness they do this! These purple bells like fox-glove, 
on their long slender stems like tulip-stalks,—how 
they are wounded and trounced by this rude deluge ! 
These brutal fish-wives, fit only to stew the food of 
beggars, how came they to be trusted with a tendance 
that needs the gentleness and loving care of a 
Perdita :—swinging their huge watering-pots to and 
fro, and slaying the tender stalks as a thunder shower 
might in a corn-field? And here is a mocn-calf 
of a fellow letting fly the hose of a water-engine, 
positively with its sucker in the same pond, at the 





| and the diligence—came at last. 





buds of a tree,—as if he wanted to purge them well 


of their glue! All this reminds me of the 
with which unfeeling nurses wash littie child 
—Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa, 

The lett of the road which borders the Wood ig 5g 
with pretty villas; and between these are deep h 
cesses, which to call beer-gardens is to give 4 
abominable and vulgar name to the most taster 
resorts,—to which Cremorne and such places are ag 
dirt by comparison. Every day, at one or other of 
these rural cafés there is a concert of the finest in. 
strumental music in the world,—where for 64, yo 
may hear Beethoven performed to admiration while 
you take your ice or smoke your weed. 

Now, having landed you thus fairly on the grougy 
of prose,—I will leave you on the grecn seat in this 
harbour: where you may go to sleep while the 
cadences of Sonata B break like waves upon yoy 
drowsy sense. SM. 

Mont D'Or, Auvergne, August. 

White absent from the more immediate infy. 
ences of the Atheneum, it is some comfort to me ty 
pour into its familiar columns some of my trouble 
of the road. Let no man bound for the central 
southern portions of France be tempted by the mj. 
way to Bourges, expecting to find there many con. 
veyances to carry him onwards. Conveyances jg 
the form of lumbering diligences there are; but they 
are all what the French call voitures de passage — 
having travelled from Paris on the railway wheel-leg 
and being furnished with a set of wheels at the ter. 
minus. These diligences are almost invariably ful] 
of passengers from Paris; and unless you happen tp 
be particularly fortunate, you may have to wait for 
days ere you can attain to the not very enviable 
privilege of a seat in the rotonde. 

Desirous of seeing Bourges, I sped to that ancient 
city by the railway from Orleans. Not a singk 
conveyance was to be had thence to Clermont, 


| * You must,” said the landlord of the Beeuf Couronné, 
| “proceed to Nérondes, the present terminus of the 


railway, about twenty miles beyond Bourges, and 
there you will find diligences to Clermont.” My 
host despatched me early in the day: but 
arriving at Nérondes—a mere village, barren of 
everything to interest even the most patient traveller 
—I was told that the diligence for my destination 
arrived at ten at night from Paris. Seats were booked 
conditionally on there bing room. How I got over 
my day is tome, now, a marvel. But time passes 
on—even in a dirty French village: and night. 
Of course, it was 


full! There was room, however, in one going to 


| Moulins :—better to proceed so far than to remain 
| should lose completely the whole, the parts, and the 

* ° | I . ? ? | 
self down on the sloping bank of grass, covered with | 


where I was. So [ went to Moulins,—whieh | 
reached at 8 o’clock in the morning. Here, with 
two other gentlemen a!so going to Clermont, I wa 
transferred to a villanous, broken-springed species of 
cabriolet,—whose merit in my eyes was, that it might 
from its antiquity have been the identical one ia 
which Sterne travelled. In this machine, drawn br 
one horse, we left Moulins at the rate of some thre 
miles an hour: a speed which gave rise to a-dreamy 
hope that Clermont might perhaps be reached ina 
week. However, better things were in store for us:— 
for after trayelling two hours, we were overtaken bya 
diligence which bore Clermont on its pannels, There 
were three places,—one in the banguette, one in the 
coupé, and the third in the rotonde; and gladly leaving 
the snail-paced cabriolet, we betook ourselves to 
these,—and in the course of the afternoon found ou- 
selves undcr the welcome shade of the mountains of 
Auvergne. 

I have dwelt thus long on my difficulties of loco- 
motion because to those to whom time is an object 
of importance the advice derivable from experience 
is most valuable. If you desire to proceed without 
delay to the South of France, take your place a 
Paris and cling to the diligence from that city. You 
will be hoisted by means of a powerful crane tos 
railway truck, and whirled to the end of the line— 
proceeding from thence slowly but surely to you 
destination. Murray's * Handbook’ says nothing o 
all this. How the inhabitants of the country wh 
may desire to travel to towns in the same or othe 
departments manage, I know not. One thing 
certain :—the French are not great lovers of locomo 
tion. 

I found the Hétel de l’Ecu at Clermont in! 
state of great excitement consequent on the arya 
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and a troupe of artistes from the Odéor. 
They gave two representations at the theatre: and 
on both occasions every available spot was occupied. 
for each performance Rachel received 900 fr. :—a 
qm which entitled her to travel in greater style 
and comfort than a diligence affords. But, after 
second night, she, her troupe, and thirty-eight 
cases of stage- properties moved off in a thundering 
jrt-rate diligence to Moulins,—to turn the heads of 
the people of that quiet town. ae vem 

The most interesting excursion in the vicinity of 
Clermont is the ascent of the celebrated Puy de 
Dome. From the summit of this mountain the tra- 
yller looks down upon no less than sixty-four extinct 
yoleanoes :—the craters of many of them remaining 
s perfect and well defined as when they ceased to 
yomit forth their desolating fires, — During some 
acavations made lately in the vicinity of the Puy, 
gveral human skeletons were found in graves of tufa 
asd with brick. One had a bracelet on the right 
ym,—and a sword was lying in a state of great 
jecomposition by the side. Mont D*Or is a journey 
af eight hours from Clermont. Here are some 
hwndred French ladies and gentlemen drinking, 
bathing and doucheing: very indifferent to the great 
heauties lying around them, but not so to the pleasures 
of the table. —whether laid for dinner or for whist. 
The manner of existence runs thus :—the baths from 
still 10; then a breakfast which resembles dinner in 
wery respect but in'the absence of soup; riding and 
pomenading until 5, at which hour the real dinner 
sserved,—_and done most ample justice to. The 
company then asse mble in the salon; where conver- 
ation, music, and card-playing fill up the evening. 
These hours, it is evident, are antagonistic to long 
acursions :—in my rambles to distant places I have 
gnerally been alone. I apprehend that there are 


of Rachel 





few spots so rich in interesting scenery and at the | 
game time so accessible from Paris as Mont D°Or. | 
Your angling friends may be glad to know that I | 
tave killed some fine trout in the neighbouring lakes | 


(once craters of volcanoes) with the artificial fly :— 


of the visitors, who were utterly ignorant of this 
node of fishing. One man when he saw the flies 
tought me large corks to attach to them, in order 
that I might be aware when the trout nibbled. The 


hewill not find even a hook. My collection of flies 
has been examined with great curiosity. A gentle- 


The fixed fond look, that never roved, 
That pierced thy veil of haze. 


Thou wert asleep, and folded still 
Within thy veil of air; 
But sunlight crowned thy highest hill,— 
High-Peak was gleaming fair. 
High-Peak was broad-awake, and smiled ; 
It had a holy look! 
And I unto myself that mild 
And cheerful blessing took. 


But, lo! the valley woke, and shone ; 
White specks that glancing lay— 

All homes—my heart beheld each one,— 
So near my heart were they. 


Gold gleams I knew for field and grove— 
May-verdure in the sun ; 

And where, half round the vale I love, 
A dusky rim did run, 

I saw the fair familiar hills 
Green as they are in sooth ; 

I heard the river and the rills,— 
For love made fancy truth. 


True am I, O sweet vale, to thee ! 
And lapsing far away, 

At sunrise, on the rolling sea, 
Beyond thine azure bay,— 

The spirit of thy beauty flew 
Dovelike into my breast ; 

And from thy vernal paths anew 


It brought me peace and rest. M.R. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Duke of Marlborough used to say that a 
soldier had no business to have “ feelings’ —and Bona- 
parte thought an officer needed to understand only 
mathematics. In our own more aristocratic mess- 
rooms, the theory is that every member is a gentle- 
man—and a gentleman of course must be a man of 
education. How far this latter clause has been a 
verity we are now furnished with some sort of criteria 


| for determining. Our readers are aware that the ques- 
tothe great amazement of the peasantry, and even | 


tion of “ Education for the Army” has been for some 
time under discussion, and that even the authorities at 


| the Horse Guards have become pressing advocates of 


reform in this particular. The Commander-in-chief 


| against whom certain Gothic sentiments in relation 
agler must carry his rod and flies with him :—here, | 


mn knocked at my door last evening,—and on | 
aatering, begged that I would show him the extraordi- | 


ury contrivances which he had been told I possessed 
fr catching trout. 

I have left myself no space to gossip about the 
ww Republic :—but with politics you have happily 
wthing to do. This you may care to know:—I 


to the culture of the soldier are still remembered— 
has accordingly issued the programme of an edu- 
cational test to be henceforth imposed upon every 
gentleman before he can be recommended to wear 
a sword in his country’s behalf. From the height 


to which the mental status of the officer is now raised 


under the high-pressure of the times, we may look 


down upon the level with which we must infer that | 


authority has in respect of him hitherto been content. 


lave not heard a word said by any one of any class | 


afavour of the Republic. Here, as well as in other 


tilages of the mountainous districts of Auvergne, the | 
peasants in the enthusiasm of the first outbreak up- | 
noted large pine trees and transplanted them from 


heir mountain home to the streets,—casting wreaths 
ifwild flowers on their branches, sprinkling them with 
bly water, and calling them trees of liberty. But 
ty took no root. 
ticks: emblematic of the faded hopes of the Au- 
vegnats. Last year, the baths were deserted : — 


They stand up, sapless, withered | 


this year, the visitors are very few in number. I am | 


theonly Englishman here :—nor have I seen one of 


ay countrymen since I left Paris. C.R.W. 





SIDMOUTH, FROM TIIE SEA. 
“ Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain. 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow.” 


Tue Captain pointed carelessly, 
With careless glance did speak,— 
“That ’s Sidmouth thereaway,” quoth he, 
“ And there ’s our friend High- Peak !” 


And silently I turned my face, 
And quietly did rise, 

And crossed the deck :—but 0, sweet place! 
My soul was in mine eyes. 


Mind, heart, and soul, O, place beloved ! 
Were in the yearning gaze, 


| must also have “read some casy work” on fortifi- | 


It is now gravely demanded of the candidate who shall | 


seek to be recommended as fit to bear Her Majesty’s 


commission that he shall not be below the status | 


of the schoolboy. First, it is propounded that he 
“ should be able to read and write’’! 
“he should be acquainted with the first four rules,” 
&e.,—in languages “he should be able to translate 
some Latin author into English.” The italics mark- 
ing the conditional character of these demands are 
ours, But “he will be required,”—the conditional 
is now abandoncd—* to construe an extract from a 
French work into English.” 
“he should”—again the conditional —“ have read 
Hume’s History of England, with Smolleit’s Continua- 
tion, a history of Rome and Greece (!) and a history 
of modern Europe.” In the department of geography, 
he must know the names of the capitals of each 
nation in Europe—and the chief rivers, sea-ports and 
military posts in Great Britain and Ireland. He 


| cation, and have had some “ instruction in drawing.” 





This is the amount of raised qualification for wearing 


the scarlet. The soldier is yet but a little way removed | 


intellectually, it would scem, from those good old 
times when reading and writing were treason—when 
gentlemen left such arts to their menials, and barons 
bold were content to sign with their cross! We have 


made, we see, one omission—which is worth noting | 


as a comment on scales of education at the Horse 
Guards. “If not master of the Latin grammar, and 
he should not have received a good classical education” 
(!) says one of these ordinances, he must in lieu 
thereof thoroughly understand the French or German 
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grammar. We do not know what grammar is meant 
by the French or German:—and we should have 
thought that “ having received a good classical edu- 
dation” included being “ master of the Latin Gram- 
mar."—Need we wonder that a Board which sends 
out an “order” like this, should think it no light 
thing to be able to “read and write correctly”? 
Appended to the instruction isa list of school books: 
not a list of works which must be read, but which 
“are said to be likely to facilitate the studies of can- 
didates” if candidates should think proper to look 
into them. 

Copies of the Montrose papers—to the sale of 
which a few weeks back at Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son’s we called attention at the time —have been 
given by the several purchasers to Mr. Mark Napier; 
and will form part of the second volume of the 
* Memorials of Montrose and his Times,’ to be printed 











In arithmetic | 


In regard to history | 


at the expense of the Maitland Club at Glasgow. 
We notice this appropriate liberality on the part of 
| the purchasers, to record a change which has come 
over collecters generally within a very short time. 
| It was the custom formerly with too many collectors 
to deny every application from literary men,—and 
even to make stipulations with dealers that they 
; would buy such and such letters on the express con- 
dition that they were not to tell to whom they had 
' sold them. Many interesting letters have been sold 
on these conditions,—and are now as if they had never 
been. We have heard of more than one of Gold- 
smith’s being purchased on such illiberal and dog- 
in-the-manger terms. 

A complete printed copy of the ‘Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith’ by Mr. Washington Irving was brought 
to London by the last mail from New York. The 
work will appear simultaneously in America and in 
this country :—but the name of the London publisher 
is, we believe, as yet unknown. Mr. Irving had 
made collections for a life of Goldsmith from a very 
early period of his literary career; and his work, 
as now completed, will not, it is said, interfere with 
Mr. Prior’s two octavo volumes or with Mr. Forster's 
more recent publication on the same subject. It is 
not, we understand, in the discovery of new facts 
about Goldsmith that the value of Mr. Washington 
Irving’s labours will be found to consist; but, as in 
Mr. Forster's case, in the skilful arrangement of the 
known circumstances of the poet's life—his deductions 
from these circumstances—and that intimate know- 
ledge of the literature and literary men of Goldsmith's 
period without which a mere enumeration of facts 
is as dry as a seedsman’s catalogue. 

A correspondent writes to us to complain of a 
method that has come under his observation by which 
the ancient documents of the land—if the papers to 
| which he refers be, as he supposes, of such a nature 
—are in danger of perishing piece-meal. Passing 
through the cloisters of Westminster Abbey on two 
several occasions, with an interval of a week, he was 
attracted by a noise which resembled the beating of 
carpets; and found that it proceeded from the 
dashing of old papers and parchments—which the 
men employed on the work informed him came from 


| the Chaptcr House—against the stone seat by which 
| the cloisters are surrounded, for the purpose of 
| freeing them from their accumulated dust. 


One 
result of this process of cleaning was, that the men 
left behind them many scattered fragments both of. 
parchment and of paper which they had beaten off, 
‘“* Now,” says our correspondent, “ whether the docu- 
ments were or were not of value—a point to which 


| I cannot speak—surely this was an improper mode 
| of cleaning them. 


It was in fact destroying many 
of them. If they were of value, they ought to 
have heen dusted with the utmost care. I confess 
that my indignation was aroused —knowing how 
much money is annually paid to keepers, deputy+ 
keepers, clerks, &c.—to see our Records so uncere- 
moniously treated, in order that the gentlemen of 
the Chapter House should not be required to soil 
their delicate hands. I am not aware who is answer- 
able: but what I complain of must have been ordered 
| by somebody,—and that somebody ought to be made 
responsible.” —We should add, that this complaint 
comes to us anonymously :—and that we give its 
substance for the sake of calling attention to it in 
the proper quarter in case the facts be as therein 
stated. 

Among many deaths of the week, it falls within 
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our province to record those of Mr. Nattali, ‘the well- 
known bookseller and publisher—and of Mr. Henry 
Co!man, the American Agriculturist, whose book on 
the fashions of England it may be recollected re- 
cently passed through our hands.—A graver loss is 
that of Mr. Aston Key, the well-known and distin- 
guished surgeon :—who is said to have died of the 
reigning epidemic.—The daily papers mention also 
the death of Mr. Clement Hoare, the auther of a 
“ Treatise on the Grape Vine.” 

As a step towards a more methodical and Hellenic 
system of colonization, we observe that Government 
has determined to send out with every convict ship 
going to Australia a company of out-pensioners—to 
settle on plots of land which will be given them to 
cultivate and Resides the fact that this 
“order” indicates scme return to a sense of the 
necessity of ¢ rganiz ition in our future attempts to 
colonize,—it also contains the germs of two other 
good things. It will 
the habit of self-dc 
will, when fully carned 
country from the e> 
military establishm« 
now maintains. 

Another Society puts 
with the great anon 
poverty and neg! 
Its plan is bol 
It proposes, wi 
achieve the 
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beneficial resumption lands of the United 
Kingdom as the property of tion at large, 
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the House of Commoi 
every working man to 
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defend. 
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out, relieve the mother- 
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uts in our dependencies as she 
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tl 


seif-support, c¢ 


ms 


ployment 
working the extinction 
| improvement and 


of all the ] 


interests of 
ask 
ri om pe 1 ) 

h Ss pre 
great national fund for 
carrying out the objects of the association. It is 
said, there are between five and ions of 
working men in this country :—from these men it is 
proposed to raise nearly £,500,0002. per — A 
pound a piece! There is a boldness of speculation 
in such a scheme which is quite dazzling in these 
days, when even generals of division are expected 
to have quaintance with arithmetic and 
every shop-boy is on terms of intimacy with (€ 
In his wildest dream of levies, 
content with the idea of 
man: these dealers in 
circumscribed genius to the blush,_ Having 
five millions—the odd half 1 n they mark off as 
the cost of collection—they propose to deal with it 
thus:—they will seize upon 160,000 old , and 
another 160,000 o!d women, and put them by force 
out of the labour-market; providing each of them, 
as compensation, with a pleasant cottage, &c., and 
respectively, according to sex, 202. and 15l. a-year in 
money. We are not informed how the sett! 
are to be made; but it is proved bevena the — 
of doubt that 100,000 times 207, and 100,000 times 
151. make together a sum total of 3,500.0007, 
equally certain that if this amount be deducted from 
the first sum of five millions, a million and a half will 
still remain every year, wherewith to buy up all the 
land of the United Kingdom. We will not venture 
to deny it :—but may refer the enthusiasts who 
dream of improving the condition of the labourer by 
these means to the well known aphorism of Mrs. 
Glasse. Its wisdom is so cogent, that we think until 
its preliminary condition be fulfilled we may be dis 
pensed from arguing the other conditions of the 
scheme. 

The Silbury Hil ll excavations, we are ory to state 
have come to a stop for want of funds. <A tunne 
has been carried to th e centre of the mound, without 

a discovery. This is unfortunate:—but it should 
oa damp the ardour of antiquaries. It would be a 
sad reflection on the Archwxological Institute, and 
the Wiltshire people, should the werk be finally 
abandoned for want of a few pounds. ‘The common 
tradition is that “a king of Kennet lies under Silbury 
Hillin a golden coffin.” Another tradi 
him as buried on horseback, with all his military 
and personal decorations. — reliance can, of 
course, be placed on any such legends : —which here, 
as very commonly, contradict each 5 other, Yet they 
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are not altogether incredible. 
chiefs in golden armour buried beneath tumuli have 
in two instances been verified :—the one at Bally- 
Ireland, the other at Mold in Flintshire. 
It is possible that something of the kind might be 
found in Silbury. 
The subscriptions towards the fund for the erec- 
tion and endowment of a new museum at Oxford 
re said to amount to between 3,0002. and 4,0002. 
—inde} end lently of Mr. Hope's and other collections 
of natural his tory, and of duplicates to be contributed 
from the British Museum and from various scientific 
institutions, 
The Royal Welsh Eisteddfod has 
the ancient town of we rffraw, in 
J. Fuller Mey rick, c Bodo 
and having about him “as 
bards and mit The grand prize was won by 
Norr's Williams, the curate of Amlwch, for a 
n the Creation: ras, accordin, 
insta!led in the bardie chair. 
re has never hitherto been any commemora- 
says a circular now before us: 
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rdinary form of a public 
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and in that case a 
sports and games is proposed as one of the features, 
—*“ In order that an interest in this National Jubilee 
hope d that 


may be excited amongst all ¢ 
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King 
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Sliihil 
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cinner; revival 


lasses, it is 
liberal donors will come forward and offer 


successful competition in the various English sports 


and games,—also, for productions of home and cot- | 


tage manufacture,—also, for old age and good desert 
Wantage,—and for 
other objects w orthy of specific praise at such a cele- 
bration. It is also hoped that a surplus fund may 
be raised towards erecting at Wantege a memorial to 
record the commemoration; and thet: a donation may 
be given to the R Litcrary Fund in the name of 
the Scholar-k rhe promo ters of these objects 
wax eloquent i onclusi ‘The thousandth 
year of our Founder,’’ say “ js passing away 
step by step, as hour by hour; let us catch its golden 
autumn-skirt and wrestle with 
Angel blessing! blessing inestimable of 
national spirit revived, true fraternity 
amongst all classes in our Eng ish family everywhere, 
teful retrospect towards 
the Heaven-blest spring of 


to some of the present poor in 


ere it depart, its 


for a !—the 


well me OG 


Alfred’s well,” 
so many of our mercies !* 
Victor Hugo has been chosen president of the 


Congress held duiing the present week in 


—of a 


Peace 
Paris. 
That “tine property” the Falls of Niagara, respect- 
which our ‘ Miscellanea’? columns gossiped 
a fortnight since, has, ae to from 
the West, rec:ived certain appurtenances of im- 
provement which the old man of the “ Falls” did not 
to see completed. The suspension-bridge, first 
on a small scale and only passable on foot, 
been closed for some time with the 
far increasing capacity as to admit 
passage of carriages. It is now re-opened. New 
s have new floor has been 
down; and the structure is rendered 
to admit of burdens of two hundred 

and fifty tons weight passing over it. It is said to have 
been adopted as the point of crossing for 
stages. Another piece of intelligence connected with 
the material progress of the New World comes to us 
from the same region in the shape of an Act passed 
by the Parliament in Canada, sanctioning the long- 
talked-of project of a ship canal from the St. Law- 
Such a canal will 
to revolutionize the commerce of all North 
and will probably do more to bind the 
States than a thousand poli- 


ing 


ording advices 


live 
made 
has 


so 


the 


it 
lts 


added —a 
entire 


cable been 
laid 


so strong as 


be likely 


America, 


Popular traditions of 


and assemblage of 
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tical agitations. The grand canal which joing 
Erie to the Hudson has extinguished, in a — 
sense, the Falls of Niagara: this new canal will 
New York the outlet for all the trade of the ee 
west,—as that had already made it the emporium 
the West. But the advantages to Canad; 

great as to the United States. By these 
vessels from all the great lakes above the 

be able to reach Whitehall without breaking bulk, 
the time of transit will be shortened by several day 
—and the route will be open earlier and | 
year than that of the more frozen 
engineering difficulties are said to } 
trifling. The distance to be cut is only 
miles, and over a level country: and 
the St. Lawrence to the lake is only sixteen feet, 
Political jealousies have hitherto prevented the 
carrying into effect of a scheme Kely to benefit 
both countries. , . 


V8, 
later j In the 


north, The 
© Unusually 
about twenty 
the fall from 


so li 


We have received a letter from Mr. W. TH. Biack 
in reference to a paragri aph which _*ppe red in our 
columns under this head [axte, p. 791], complaining 
of his having exhibited some “ of the orginal Reeordg 
of the county palatine of Chester” in tl > COUT of 
a leciure de livered | ”V him at the meeting in that 
the Bi Associ The 

Mr. 1 from our 
columns: but that t his having the 

it of t Even this we 
find not very easy—in 


Mr. Black's 
dealing in certain equivocations which are unworthy 
of a good cause, : 


ci y Arc} 1 ral ation, 
terms of 7 
shall 1 ant prey 
he ds such as it is. 


bene fence— 


consequence of 


Let us promis , that we expressly stated that we 
found the subject of our complaint in the reports 
of the pre dings at Chester given 
daily papers”: — and reports had 
no contradic from Black. Mr. 
now “denies that made any exhibiti 
public Records” :—and procee ds in the next sentence 
to contradict himself, by saying that his“ lecture on 
the records of the Palatinate of Chester was delivered 
in the Shire Hall, in the Castle of Chester, to a lange 
and respectable audience, including the leading 
gentlemen of the county; and that place was chosen 
in order that he might have the « pyetentty of illus 
trating the lecture by reading Jrom the 
original Records, as specimens of their contents and 

Certain Rolls were produced by the officer 
ng charge of them, and handed cne by one to 
him on the bench.-—With our proposition, that 
the Records of the country “ought never to be 
withdrawn from their proper repository except for 
exhibition in a court of law,” Mr. Black plays 
ifter the following fashion:—which will not give 
our readers a high idea of his candour. He says, 
that these Records were “ neither * hawked about; 
nor handed about, nor so much as teuched by any 
but Record officers, and that too‘ 
the use of which was granted by the local authontia 
for the express purpose of his lecture.” Whether 
will Mr. Black have this accepted as a quibble oras 
of his ignorance of a phrase? The room 
in which he delivered his lecture is that in which the 
law courts when sitting in Chester are held:—wasit 
a “court of law’? when Mr. Black was lecturing? 
It is difficult to suppose a possible misapprehension 
the which we used the words—Mr 
Black says it is not true of these Records “ that the 
Government has spent meney on their arrangement” 
—meaning the particular records on which he lee 

ured. It is true that on the arrangement and com 
servation of the Records of the country generally 
Government has spent money—and that these form 
a part of the great body.—Mr. Black says, our 
“ readers cannot fail to infer, from the paragraphs d 

hich he complains, that the rolls used on this occ 
sion were removed from London to Chister:"—t 
which we reply, that we know not how they wil 
the inference.— Black's 
to the evening lecture at which we say a curious 
record was ex} ibited by an Assistant Kceper,” he 
had “ nothing to doin any such matter”—we answe, 
that we never said, or insinuated, that he had. 

We have now givenall the parts of Mr. Black's letter 
which are ma il to the issues. We make no charge 

iinst Mr. Black, or any one else, of impropet 
motives in these removals of the documents unde 
their custody,—and we exp ressly said so in the 
paragraph which has made him so angry: but ¥ 
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our prote t ; 
e been already sustained — against any such 
pe with the national Records, As we said, “we 
ipve already had occasion to call attention to the 

ent sales of documents which are undeniably 
blic records, and never could have been lawfully 
public hands :"—and “ these sales are the result 
ithe jax custody” of the predecessors of the pre- 
gat keepers in the same offices, however remote the 
ine of their being.—Mr. Black says he had an ex- 

warrant from Lord Langdale to exhibit these 
gocient documents. We are sorry to hear it. 
githough the lecture was delivered in the County 
Ball, and although the Records exhibited to the 


pultitude were only taken from an adjoining room, 


re still retain our opinion that it is improper | 
to 


Assistant-Keeper 


grant permission to any 
ak; vy. Wesay 


bit these sources of national histor 
to these Assistant- Keepers of the Records, that such 
ashibitions will not do, under axy warrant. It is 
yeless to fill the daily and weekly papers with 
mentations about the peril to which the Records 
ge exposed 01 to the inflammable nature of the 
juildings in which some —and some of the most 
raluable — are they may 
taken, Say only from the newt rooms, ior bu 
a imperative purpose. We saj in, that it is 
wly for the due administi law that 
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What guarantee have we that the Records withdrawn 
ing lectures are returned as soon 

This 
snot an idle question—nor one involving what Mr. 
The country 
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as the purposes of their exhibitors are served ? 


pays some eleven thousands a-year for 


custody of its ancient Records:—and has a right to | 


gethat they are guarded with the most scrupulous 
care, 
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AsrronomIcaL.—June 8.—The Astronomer Royal 
* 


inthe chair.—J. A. Nicholls, Fsq., and J. Nasmyth, 
Euq., were elected Fellows. —The Astronomer Royal 
give an account of instruments for the measure of 
small zenith distances, usually called zenith sectors. 
There are three methods by which the position of the 
wnith is involved in the results of observation: the 
we of the plumb-line, the spirit-level, and reflexion 
fom a natural plane, usually the surface of mercury. 
The first method was employed in the Greenwich 
wnith sector, made by Troughton for Pond, now 
dmounted; the second in Struve l 
transit instrument, which can be, and is, used as a 
wnith sector for stars which pass south of the zenith ; 
the third is to be applied ina new construction which 
Mr. Airy proposes to erect at Greenwich, under the 
ame of the Reflex Zenith Telescope. In_ this 
ustrument, an object-glass with its axis vertical, and 
‘micrometer attached to its frame, is wholly inde- 
pendent of a trough of mercury placed under it at a 
little less than half its focal distance. A pencil of 
ight proceeding from a star near the zenith will, after 
passing downwards through the lens, be reflected 
upwards from the mercury, and after passi a 
cond time through the lens, will form an ir at 


3 prime -vertical 


adistance from the axis of the object-glass which | 


depends entirely on the star’s zenith distance. The 


measurement of the double distance by two obser- 


‘ations, between which the lens and its frame are 
tumed half-round, will be made to give the means of 
deducing the zenith distance. Mr. Airy described 
and commented on the three constructions at length. 

Observations were communicated of Metis, Flora, 


—sanctioned by the losses that | Iris, Hebe, Neptune, Hygeia (whom we introduce | 


to our readers as the new planet discovered by De | 
Gasparis; so named, no doubt, as having been dis- | 
covered during the prevalence of cholera), Goujon’s 
comet, and Schweitzer’s comet. — Communications 
were read on the orbits of double stars, by M. Yvon 
Villarceaun—on the mass of Neptune, by Mr. Hind 
(who makes it one 17900th of the Sun) —on the | 
first comet of Brorsen, by Mr. Hind—account of 
the results of decisive improvements in his mode of 
| figuring specula, by Mr. Lassell—suspicions of a 
| revolution of the fourth satellite of Jupiter, by Mr. 
Lassell—on an improved compensation balance, by 
| Mr. Iartrup —description of a small transit-room, 
by Mr. Dell—sug -stions on eye-pit ces, by the Rev. 
J. B. Reade—account of certain solar spots, by 
Capt. Hi: iron chilled in the 
cooling, in illustration of the mode adopted for the 
| pivots of the Greenwich transit instrament, by Mr. 
May. 
It was also announced, that the two small inequal- 
| ities in the moon’s latitude and longitude, s 
| depending on the moon's longiti 


| of the node, have been show 


ly—specimens of cast 


verally 
and the longitude 
n by Hansen to be neces 
eravitation. 
| existence of these inequalities was detected 
ults of the recent reduction the 
| Greenwich lunar observations. 


| sary consequences of the law of The 
the 


re old stock of 


PINE 





ARTS 


NEW 


Carioons in Outline illust 


PUBLICATIONS. 
rative of the Gospels. With 
illuminated text. Designed and by 
Eugenio Latilla. Florence. 
| Tur author of this publication is an artist of no 
mean talents. The pictures by him which from 
| time to time are seen on the walls of our exhil 
attest at once his industry and the range of his 
tion. But essaying differences of style and 
ences of period, the artist is likely to become d 
in his practice. Want of directness of 
| often in vagueness and want of character; and a long 
|} career of such examination as residence in foreign 
parts is apt to induce frequently terminates in pro 
ducing rather the artistic than the 
resuits we must 


ation of great 


etched 


itions 
imbi- 
differ- 
iffuse 


aim ends too 


archeologist 
Against such 
Let not his admi 
progression of art develope- 
vals of their dead letter.—Of Mr. 
itself there is little to be said. The 

title-page and the illumination speak of the age of 
Giotto. They who are conversant with that artist’s 
several works at Florence 
, 


7 Tine 
successiul painter, 


caution Mr, Latilla. 


rivinals, marking t 


at Naples, at Padua, &c., 
will readily perceive the i present 
woik. e cartoon of ‘The Annunciation’ has 
| none of that simple severity and of 
| purpose which constitute so remarkable a feature 
| of its prototypes in the “ Arena” or in Asisi, or at 

Ravenna. There is obviously a struggle with fore- 
| gone conclusion; and the painter, while he betrays 


rations of the 





carnestness 


in which he has songht to address us, 
d and sacrificed the purity and 

1 the humble tender 
into the regenerator of modern Art in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The Ari of E ching on Co; per. By Alfred Ashk v. 
This e publication, contain- 
ing instructions on the use of the etching-needle, 

: pre- 
face informs us, in the prevailing fashion for ladies, 
from the Sovereign downwards, to amuse themselves 
in the occupation of etching. The author has defined 
the processes with much clearness. 
accompany his 

hey are in a variety of styles; and com- 


the disgr in€ 
has miss the waivel: 
which « 
v7 


‘ espig 


of sheep of 


is a very interesting litt] 
grounds, biting liquids, &c. It takes its origin, tl 
The etchings 
observations 





which possess great 
| merit. \ ( 
| prehend landscape, marine subject, and figures: — 
| many executed with much beauty. ‘The trees in 
| the frontispiece are touched with great spirit :—so 
| are the pollard willows in Plate IIT. The ruins in 
Plate V. are effective. The second subject in Plate 
| VII. is very elegant :—the ¢ Plate IX. 
excellent. e anatomy of the tre Plate X. 
is given with great feeling and care:—and a very 
| effective subject of landscape and animals is Plate 
X11. 
| The Battle of Waterloo. 
R.A. 


| ? 
es in 


Painted by George Jones, 
Engraved by J. T. Willmore. 


Mr. Willmore, better known as an engraver of land- 
' 


it cannot } ope to realize those cxpressior 


scape scenery, in which he has established a reputa- 
tion by the admirable versions which he has made of 
many of the most poetical conceptions of Turner, 
appears here in the fulness of his power. He has 
proved himself equal to the transcription of human 
as well as of vegetable forms; and although the 
figures here are but on a small scale, they suffer no 
loss of the character of the individuals represented. 
Of the picture—which is well-known as an ornament 
of the Senior United Service Club—we noticed Mr. 
excellent sketch when sold among Mr, 
Vernon's effects at his house in Pall Mall. The 
present print is an excellent remembrancer of both 
sketch and picture—and will scarcely fail to be 
popular, 


Jones's 


The Wilkie Gallery. No. 14. 
The fourteenth number of Mr. Virtue’s publication 
of this series gives a small copy of the * Chelsea 
Pensioners Reading the Account of the Battle of 
Waterloo.” This, considering the multiplicity of its 
details, is fairly rendered; but the printing of the 
is so ble as to he quite destructive of 
gradation. The ‘ Tiree Greck Sisters at Therapia’ 
—a portrait combination made on the painter's last 
and fatal journey—does not exhibit his style well. 

lla taking leave of his Confessor’ gives a 


distance 


The ‘ Guei 
eood idea of one of the on his return 
trom Spain the painter was commanded to execute 
George 


subjects whie 
lor the Fourth—and describes in graphic 
of those characteristic scenes so eloe 
us by Priest, peasant, 
heggar, and mule are presented in all their vraisem- 
blance. 

Lithe graphic Portrait of Dr. 


language one 


quently put before Borrow, 


Fare From 


uerreotype by M. Claudet. 


a 
Here is another proof, if such were wanting, of the 
results of this mode of obtaining a like- 

laudet, who has bien as successful as 

mpetitors, has not yet been able to 

e scverities of detail which give sternness 

they increase the apparent age 

The iesults of Fine Art not to 
attained by a coup de main :—by any species of 
mere mechat agency. The 
directed hy art-knowledge 
and taste, are a to the reading of 
the human physiognomy as to the combinations of 
forms for historic stration. The art of the por- 
trait-painter no mean difficulty :—implying 
not merely the rendering of actual forms, but, as we 
have before said, the reading of habitual character. 
Mechani the best gi only a 
lock is apt to be affected by 


n, in room 


of the sitter. 
be 


are 

. } “Me. 
slenography, or wy eal 
operations of the mind, 


ecsscr il correc 


t 
t 
} 
it 
31] 
lil 


Is one of 


y ] ‘ y > 
mical agency 


e 
moment's look ; and fl 


circumstances of peculi: ituat a 
expres ly fitted up for the fave urable operatic n of 
ligt on the sitter’s countenance as some- 
thing different from the average or habitual expres- 
Hence, in some degree, the of air 
ly complained of, 
se who have no time to 
itiaits of children, the 
value :—and even in the 
be rendered subsidiary. 
has now shown that 

of the ught 
1 character which proceed from the hand of the 


consun 


_ to be 


sO 
sion. severity 
and blackness of look so universa 
To the in patient, or 
spare, or for ge ttt 
process is of considerabl 
aris of comp sition it 


But the « xperience of 


ance 
mate i 
Heury Brougham—is a lithegraphic drawing made 
by Mr. W. Besley from another daguerreotype por- 
trait taken by M. Claudet—and is equally liable to 
the above remarks. 
Alboni—a profile drawing by the same artist also 
m a daguerreotype by M. ¢ le-s 80. 
There is less blackness—as there are fewer s! adows 
in the face; and the form of the head being pre- 
more intact, the rsult is a transcript of more 
These woiks are, we perceive 
imens of a‘Science and Art- 
1} g there have 


£ 


audet—is 


served 
agreeable chara 
by the prospectus, spec 
nion’: and in addition to foregoir 
already been published portraits of Loid George 
Jentinek, Mr. Grove, Vice-president of the Royal 
Society, and Mr. W. Cli 
Portrait of Miss Glyn. 
by John Palmer. 
A drawing of the actress in true statuesque pose, in 
the character of Hermione. Of its merits as a work 
of Art we can say but little. 


Painted and Lithographed 
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Portrait of Lord George Bentinck. Painted by 
Samuel Lane, engraved by S. W. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynolds has here made a most successful trans- 
lation of Mr. Lane’s excellent likeness of this noble- 
man: but there is a certain want of refinement in the 
execution that speaks seemingly of haste. In these 
days, when the mezzotint art has been brought to 
such perfection and the eye is by its means so well 
instructed, we become impatient of any instance 
that does not up come to the existing standard, or 
that discredits the powers of a style of engraving 
which more than any other may be said in its touch 
to be congenial with the painter’s art. 

Equestrian Picture of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria. Painted by Count dOrsay, 
engraved by Henry Lemon. 

A large engraving is here made in the line manner 

by an artist new to us—Mr. Lemon. It makes a 

showy print,—and the engraver has displayed a cer- 

tain amount of talent in its manipulation. But 
with the evidence which he has given of skill in his 

art, it were to be wished he had had before him a 

picture more worthy of the time which he must have 

consumed upon it. Count D’Orsay has too many 
accomplishments to bring any of them to perfection. 
Mazzini, the Roman Triumvir—is a wood-cut by 

Mr. Henry Vizetelly, executed with much delicacy. 

—We doubt, however, if the entire of the engraving 

has been delivered in the rough process of the cheap 

printing to which it has been submitted. 

The Kafirs. Illustrated in a series of drawings by 
George French Angas. 

The first number of this scries — taken, as our 

readers know, from among the Amazulu, Amaponda, 

and Amakosa tribes— containing portraits of the 

Hottentot, Malay, Fingo, and other races inhabiting 

Southern Africa, together with sketches of landscape 

scenery in the Zulu country, Natal, and the Cape 

Colony—has lately made its appearance. It fully sus- 

tains the anticipations which we had been led to form 

respecting it. The selection fur the opening number 
has been a good one. There is, to begin, a capital view 
of ‘ Wynberg.’ There are also,—a novel subject in 

*Genadendal,’ a Moravian missionary settlement in 

South Africa, the singularly uncomfortable look of 

whose huts would disincline us to emigrate in that 

direction, reconciling us rather to any amount of 
inconvenience at home,—a couple of specimens of 

Malay boys, one a Creole, the other a native of Cape 

Town,—an excellent group of these young gentle- 

men learning to read the Koran under as patient a 

pedagogue as may be imagined,—a Hottentot woman 

and girl, a very clever woodcut, full of character and 
faithful to the ugliness of the persons represented,— 
and a pair of young Zulus in dancing costumes. The 

‘View of D’Urban, Port Natal,’ interests as much 

from its general aspect as from the gigantic scale of 

its vegetation. The cactus figures here the size of 
an ordinary tree; and the fern’s large branches yield 
shelter to other plants. The lovers of zoology are 
presented with specimens of the Tragelaphus Angasii 

(Gray),—and the new antelope from St. Lucia Bay, 

an animal striped zebra-fashion. Prefixed to the 

number is an excellent likeness, done in lithography 
by Baugnict, of the author. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN. 

WHEN we set about seriously considering such 
results as are revealed to us in the recent return 
issued on the motion of Mr. Alderman Sidney — 
when we find that in the year 1848 we have received 
from France about fourteen times as much paper- 
hanging as we did in 1843, and more than six times 
as much printed cotton as in that year—the stern 
necessity of bringing our system of design in manu- 
facture to some more practical conclusions than it 
has yet manifested is thrust upon us with peculiar 
force. When we know that in all the essential con- 
ditions of fabrication English cottons and English 
paper-hangings are at least equal, if not superior, to 
French goods—and that the importations, ceteris 
paribus, must be, and are, sold at higher prices than 
the home productions—the positive commercial value 
of Beauty is unmistakeably demonstrated. It is now 
some twelve years since it was whispered about that 
in the matter of manufacture John Bull was going 
to “have a taste’’—or at any rate to feign the 
** virtue if he had it not.” Of course, he set about it 


with his accustomed energy: spent plenty of money, 
made a considerable fuss, and was very active for 
awhile,and then, tired with his over-exertions, he 
dropped asleep. The “infant School” of Design 
sank, like its parent, into a lethargy,—from which a 
series of convulsive starts on the part of different 
members of its corporation have at various times 
vainly endeavoured to arouse it. At length, however, 
there has been such a buzzing in its ears, and so 
many people seem to have taken delight in con- 
tinually treading on its toes, that it is absolutely 
beginning to rub its eyes, waken up, and querulously 
ask where it really is? As Novalis says, “ when we 
dream that we dream, we are near wakening :”—s0, 
perhaps this extraordinary state of comparative 
animation may portend a real state of activity; not the 
feverish tossing and struggling of slumber disturbed, 
—but a healthy and continued series of exertions 
practically directed to some practical end. 

It certainly does seem a curious problem why, 
when every circumstance has seemed to favour the 
institution of Schools of Design in this country — 
when we know that they were established by the 
highest power in the State to supply a publicly re- 
| cognized want on the part of the community—when 








| there has never been a period at which in their pub- 
lic declarations their managers have not seemed 
animated by the greatest sincerity and devotion to- 
wards conducting their operations to a successful | 
end—when the State and the manufacturers have 
given their money, the masters their energies, and | 
the students their attention—when among the lists | 
of managers and masters we meet constantly with 
names of individuals occupying high positions in 
government, art, and letters, —it does, we say, seem 
a strange problem why all inquiries into the progress | 
of the School have resulted in a uniform admission 
that it was not in a position to furnish the world 
of manufacture with what it was expressly created 
to supply—good, efficient, and properly educated 
designers. It certainly is not, to be sure, in the 
present milk-and-water Report that we shall find 
any resolution of this “crux.” We must mount 
higher up the stream, above the point where Parlia- 
mentary etiquette and the unwillingness to give per- 
sonal offence to ** powers that be” have thrown the 
veil of polite ambiguity over the ugly yet honest 
faces of Truth and Candour. It is in the Report 
originally proposed by Mr. Milner Gibson—a mas- 
terly digest of the spirit of the evidence—that the 
question is argued in a fair and temperate spirit. 
When we divest these papers of the cloudiness of 
the pros and cons of tape-and-sealing-wax diction, 
they develope to us pretty clearly, that throughout 
the whole course of the career of this sickly institu- 
tion there has been a continued determination on 
the part of the Board of Trade to monopolize the 
executive as a body and at the same time to evade 
the responsibility as individuals. Thus, what was 
everybody’s duty became nobody’s; and the busi- 
ness department of the institution has been either 
neglected, or occasionally jerked about by a little 
violent activity at moments when perhaps it was 
beginning to adopt a little routine of its own asa 
substitute for really efticient superintendence. 
Sometimes a revolution of classes has been pre- 
scribed as the remedy wanted, — sometimes an alto- 
gether fresh system of the division of labour in 
teaching: sometimes arabesques and the human 
figure have embodied the apparent objects of the 
School, — sometimes it has been suddenly deter- 
mined to be very practical, and designs have been 
vehemently asked for at far too short a notice to get 
them,—sometimes high Art, lecturing, and Exhi- 
bitions of the results of emulation are to do every- 
thing: sometimes elementary instruction was urgently 
pushed forward, — while at other times it has been 
pushed into the corncr. In fact, the system appears 
to have been—“al] things by turns, but nothing 
long.” The position of the Board of Trade latterly 
has been very much that of a man who, not knowing 
| how to drive, has yet found himself obliged with a 
| kicking horse to take a cart to market. Now, pulling 
one rein suddenly,—he is nearly carried into the 
| ditch on the right-hand side: now, pulling the other, 
—le isnearly upset on the left: now, pulling both,— 
the animal rears, or stops short: now, whipping, — 














| the puzzled brute shies, or bolts:—so that at last 
| he is fain to leave his poor horse to itself. The cart | 





—— 




























then jogs on,—but at a very mild pee: sad Mr. Cope 
idea strikes him that he shall never get to the 7 pis fresco il 
his journey. He espies his master in the dicteaa’ shesubject ¢ 
storming because he does not get on faster. ' of Wales— 
finally, he jumps off his seat,—declares that hee This, toget! 
nothing whatever to do with the driving — that j . je complete 
the cart’s fault—the horse's fault—the road's faut opens. 


tesco of * I 
ries of illu 





anybody's fault but his. If the master be a really 
wise man, what does he do? He either takes rd 





reins definitely into his own hands, or entrusts the Weare § 
to some one in whose ability he has full confidence Colour Dra’ 
—and whom he tells, for his comfort, that if he dee the past m 
not arrive at the market within a given rensonahie tended wit 
time he shall not be paid,—if he does, he shall be tviews 1 


and the Te 
panner; al 


well paid. The cart goes on then. 
Now, because we, in common with the 


Committee, conceive that certainly it would ee tnental ar’ 
to supersede the present management and to indiyj. jg ur own 8° 
dualize responsibility, at the same time increasin undeniably 
individual fieedom of action,—let it not be imagined The goo 


Mary, Red 
of Mr. Goe 
most leade 
churchwar 
There is n 
not in neec 
in size ant 


that we would implicate persons when we condemn, 
systems. ‘To Messrs. Paynter, Richmond, Northcote 
Sir Richard Westmacott, &c. the public have eve - 
reason to be personally grateful. They have given 
gratuitously time, thought, and labour of the most 
valuable kind: but the School has been of “their 
lives a thing apart,"—and we sincerely believe that 



















it never can thrive until it shall have become parish chu 
the “whole existence” of its executive. We cannot bulk ‘ 
just now affurd space for a discussion of all the building. 
knotty points that seem to spring up as we run over 1 = 
this Report :—but we must find room for a series of om 1 
| spirited resolutions proposed by Mr. Moffatt, which ee 
escaped adoption by one vote only, and the merit of building 
which the public may perhaps appreciate. On the the ~ 
17th of July Mr. Moffatt proposed that— often foun 
r : anda mer 
1. Inasmuch as the several systems of management of the is left 
School of Design have been always under the absolute that 1s te 
direction of the Board of Trade, and as the School has not and of det 
realized the expectations of the country and Parliament, it J ft stone 
is expedient that in future the Board should not be Tespon- re, the 
sible; but that eithcr the President or the Vice-President of mm, : 
the Board should be responsible individually and by name the work | 
for the management of the Scliool. set thems 
2. That there should be a paid officer to conduct the Hf work whic 
general business,—who should give his exclusive and un- §- tate tl 
divided attention to the management. mitate 
3. That the head masters —who ought to possess high churchwa 
artistic ability—should be wholly responsible for the in- § ofthe un: 
struction in the School. of the wh 
4. That it is in nsable that all the masters should be §,. ei 
required to make ornamental designs, and exhibit them § 42 clear 
periodically, —and that the lectures of the head masters of his pil 


should be resumed. i] be ] 


5. That in order to secure competent inspection of the He ll 
provineial schools, arrangements should be made as soon as —* 
practicable to cause each scliool to be inspected by some 2 this w 
artist who has shown his ability to make ornamental de & does so n 
signs for those special manufactures peculiar to the locality of “Nil 
where the school is placed. ie a d 

6. That whereas the country expends 10,0007. a-year on @ Stowe 


the Schools of Design for the purposes of instruction, it is 
absolutely necessary that proper measures be adopted ta 
secure the permanent attendance of students. 

7. That it is indispensable, as soon as possible, to establish 
systematic relations between the school and manufacturers, 
so that decorative manufactures in actual progress may be 
aided by the artistic knowledge in the school. 

8. That the provincial schools ought to be forthwith 
supplied with more examples, suitable casts, designs, &e. 

9. That there should be invariably annual public Exhibi- 
tions of the works of the students. 

10. That the manager should make an annual report to 


porch wh 
om exp 
Desperat 
aid, in 
people sI 
the Can} 
—and w 
architect 

















the President or V President of the Board of Trade, to 1 
be laid before Parliament. ; 

11. That, provided the School were efficiently organized New 
and conducted upon the principles laid down in the fore wasrod 
going resolutions, your Co:nmittee consider that an increase P , 
on the present grant, to the extent probably of 5,000, Courtshi 
a-year, would be requisite; and your Committee are of JJ Farren | 
opinion that such increase would be sufficient to make the Geoffre 
School useful to the manufactures of this country, and P Y 
worthy of the objects for which it was founded. in 

r ° ° (hrs, S 

Ve may have to return to this subject more than oe ‘ 

= . . > . . ci a 

once;—and meantime there will be varieties of testes 

opinion as to parts of the above scheme. But we trthe | 

offer it, for the present, as an example of the direction ink 
in which the particulars of this Parliamentary I- Pe 

quiry have led an intelligent man to look for safety Mes 

and final success to the Schools of Design. defer ti] 

: > 5 Zerlina 

Frixr-Art Gossir.Her Majesty has, we unde J doseq 
stand, become the purchaser of a picture just com Bt oyet's 
pleted by Mr. W. E. Frost. The subject— The The 
Disarming of Cupid’—is suggested by a sonnet of 

a . a > best {0 con 

Shakspeare’s :—and is said to be one of the pera 

2 . *-. . . . onl ¥ a5, 

works of this rising painter. The public will no cee 

doubt have an opportunity hereafter of judging of its ieee 
? Mita 






merits for themselves. 
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Mr. Cope has, we are informed, _jJust commenced | 
«fresco illustration of ‘The Spirit of Justice’_on | 
he subject of Judge Gascoigne committing the Prince 
of Wales—in the vacant space in the House of Lords. | 

i, together with Mr. Maclise’s, will, we presume, 
je completed by the time when the House of Lords 

pens. Mr. Herbert has resumed working on his 
= of‘ Lear disinheriting Cordelia :’—one of the 
ries of illustrations in the Poets’ Chamber. : 

Weare glad to learn that the Exhibition of Water- 
Colour Drawings by the Chevalier Hildebranct during 
the past month at Messrs. Colnaghi’s has been at- | 
tended with success. The drawings—for the most 

tviews in and about the Island of Madeira, Lisbon, 
wd the Tagus—are executed in a free and spirited 
pannel; and demonstrate how successfully the con- 
tinental artists are beginning to study the works of 
qurown school in a department in which the latter 
udeniably takes the lead. ; 

The good work of restoration is advancing at St. 
Mary, Redcliffe, with taste and caution on the part 
of Mr. Godwin, the architect employed—but with a 
most leaden kind of diligence on the part of the 
churchwardens and the citizens generally of Bristol. 
























































| 


busily flying rumours of promise for next year. The 


vitality which seems to reside in unprofitable theatrical 
speculations is a puzzle at which we shall never grow 
too old to wonder. We cannot be called upon for 
any recapitulation of the events of 1849,—so minutely 
have they been reported, in accordance with the in- 


| creasing interest which the public takes in the matter. 


A few general remarks, however,are demanded. Every 
year brings the solution of the question—whether 
London can support two costly foreign Opera-houses 
—one year nearer: while the longer the struggle 
continues, the more certain does it appear that bad 
performances will not attract “the town.” The 
locality elect for the one good Opera (if only one 
ultimately there is to be) is a matter of small con- 
sequence: to be decided rather by convenience of 
theatre than by caprice of audience. Those who cry 
that one Italian theatre is sufficient,—denouncing 
the second Opera-house as an interloper, and as such 
to be discountenanced,—totally forget the provoca- 
tion on which it was founded :—because of the sys- 
tematic and wilful deterioration of the first. London 
is indebted to Mr. Lumley’s grasping policy for the 
settlement of the Italians in Covent Garden. To the 


There is not a single particle of the building that is | reputation which the Haymarket Opera enjoyed pre- 
not in need of restoration—and St. Mary, Redcliffe is | viously to his entering upon the work of destruction 
in size and character more like a cathedral than a | may we ascribe the excellent completeness of the 

ish church; while the work that is done is in point | “ opposition” establishment; since nothing short of a 
of bulk a mere nothing in the vast masonry of the | first-rate entertainment could have drawn the World 
uilding. At the Redcliffe pace, the completion | of Fashion,—many of whose members have become 


of the work of restoration would be likely to 
atend over a century at the least: and this is the | 
more to be regretted since there are parts of the | 
uilding going so rapidly to decay that all traces of | 
the particular details (in which so much beauty is | 
often found to consist) will soon be entirely lost,— 
mdamere rude, but still picturesque, mass will be all 
that is left of what was once all harmony of proportion 
and of detail. St. Mary, Redcliffe is built of a very 
sft stone; the moist climate of England and, yet 
nore, the smoke of Bristol have done much to hasten 
the work of destruction. Let the citizens of Bristol 
st themselves with more heart and zeal to the pious 
york which they see beforethem. Let the architect 
imitate the good example of the architect and 
churchwardens of Sherborne, and clear his church 

ofthe unsightly pews which disfigure the proportions | 
ofthe whole interior: or if this cannot be done, let | 
him clear out a side at least, and exhibit the bases 
of his pillars.—and let people see what the church 
vill be like when the restorations are completed. 
He will catch additional subscriptions, we are sure, 
inthis way. That merchant prince of Bristol who 
does so much good, and is known only by his motto 
of “Nil Desperandum,” is seeing his money well 
bestowed in the restoration of the beautiful north 
porch which he has undertaken to complete at his 
om expense. Let Mr. Godwin get on with Nil 
Desperandum’s work. His own part is, as we have 
aid, in excellent taste: and when the “ Bristowe” 
people shall see the porch completed, the wishes of 
the Canynge Society will, we trust, be carried out, 
—and within the life-time at least of the present 
achitect. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


New Srranp.—A new and original Comedietta 
vas produced on Monday, entitled ‘ My First and Last 
Courtship.’ It is a slight affair; in which Mr. 
Faren performs the part of a foolish old uncle, Sir 
Geoffrey Lambarde-—and Mr. H. Farren that of 
Pountney, his nephew, in love with one Beatrice 
(rs. Stirling). ‘The vivacious lady and her lover 
undertake to make Sir Geoffrey ridiculous,—and 
thusto shame him out of an inconvenient attachment 
fir the former.—The humour, such as it is, is entirely 
dependent on the acting. 


Musica, AND Dramatic Gossir.— We must 


defer till next week some notice of Madame Viardot's | 


Zerlina: the last novelty of the Opera season,—which 
closed last night. “The reckoning when the ban- 
quet’s o’er,”” 


co-proprietors with Mr. Lumley of Her Majesty's 
Theatre,—from their old haunt to an untried theatre, 
ten minutes further East! That miracle, however, 
has been at last fairly accomplished. A taste for 
highly-finished and splendid stage performances, 
implying choral power and orchestral brilliancy, has 
taken firm root among those who were held to care 
for nothing save this “G” or the other dancing 
acquaintance of “ many Princes.” Our aristocracy 
in England may have originated little good music 
dnring late years; but they have followed it, wherever 
it has been proved to exist, even to the burgher do- 
main of Exeter Hall. ‘Les Huguenots’ and ‘ Le 
Prophéte’ have settled the question of the degree to 
which even Belgravia and May Fair may be won 
to dispense with the trite sickly melodies and un- 
dramatic solo displays thought indispensable to their 
pleasure. In some measure this increase of intelli- 
gence has reacted beneficially upon the elder theatre. 
Since the departure of Mdlle. Lind—for the en- 
hancement of whose brightness every man, woman, 
and child was dwarfed and “kept down” (as the 
painters say,)—the necessity for general evenness of 
cast has been forced upon Mr. Lumley. The days 
of star-work ave virtually over: since it is hardly 
probable that a second artist will soon arrive, who, 


ties and advertised virtues, shall be able to intoxicate 
limited repertory, so triumphantly as “ the Swedish 


season of rivalry, however profitable to the public, 
loads managers and managements with difficulties 
“in geometrical progression.” It is not merely 
quantity of novelty which must be thought of—but 
quality. Though grand opera, which gives scope te 
grand actors, seems to be “the winning card,”—as 
we have again and again pointed out, it is one by 
no means easy to play. A wise foresight would 
even now be paving the way, by suitable engage- 
ments and preparations, for reviving the one or two 
little known elder works which might stand their 
ground in the midst of more exciting modern dramas 
and modern music :—it would be no less awake to 
the slightest indications promising a new composer 
to the world. 


Most commonly are they snatched up too late; and 
Hence, 


wishes which should have been anticipated. 


—matters musé in some measure right themselves 





The dreadful reckoning when men smile no more, 
to continue the quotation) has arrived for both 
vperas,—and, as usual, may be described in two 
Paragraphs amusing in their inconsistency. Neither 
theatre is said to have gained:—round about both are 


either an Arcadia tor such critics as love “milk and 
honey,” and— 
on flowers alighting cease to hum,— 


by the magic of certain captivating musical speciali- | 
the public by exhibition of her solitary self, in a | 


nightingale” has done.—Nevertheless, each further | 


But neither wisdom nor foresight are | 
to be found in the spirits presiding over theatres. | 


| within the precincts of old or new Opera-house—at | 
| least neat year ! 








T 


aken in context with the foregoing remarks, the 


sucecss of our 7'ranspontine attempt at grand French 


opera translated is a sign of great significance. 


By 


its drama—by its musiec—by its combinations, ‘ The 
Huguenots’ seems to have entirely captivated the 
audience of the Surrey Theatre. The principal parts 
are sustained by Miss Romer, Mrs. Weiss, Miss 


Poole, Mr. Travers, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Leffler; and 


the music has been “ got up’’ under the superinten- 
dence of that clever composer Mr. E. Loder. 


| 








then wasted in impotent attempts to meet those | 


though—thanks to the continuance of the contest | 


and prospects improve, we have little hope that | 


| 
| 


or a California for eager managers, will be found | 


We advert to the commencement of a new musical 
periodical—t The Euterpean’—for the sake of the 
four quarterly prizes which it announces, each of “ at 
least 107.”;—the first, (to be competed for by the 
musical profession only,) for the best (vocal?) “ Trio, 
Quartett, or Concerted piece”; the second, “ for the 
best Ballad, Song,” &c. (to be competed for by ama- 
teurs only); the third, “for the best one-act Farce 
and Interlude”; the fourth, “for the best Literary 
Essay on some subject connected with music and 
the drama,’’—these two “ open to all qualified sub- 
scribers.” 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall, 
And when Rome falls—the world! 

A charming parody of this opens M. Jules Janin‘s 
dramatic feuilleton of the 20th ult. “ L*esprit 
humain se repose,” says he, “quand se repose l"esprit 
Frangais.’* Whether this bea real brilliant or merely 
a paste truth, certain it is that if, for the moment, 
European managers were to raise the chorus of 
‘We're a’ noddin’ (as they might) those of Paris 
must lead the yawn! Scarcely a sign of novelty is 
to be seen. M. Janin’s flourish over the promotion 
of Madame Moreau-Santi to the duenna-ship vacated 
by Madame Desmousseaux at the Thédtre Frangais 
of itself proclaims the dearth of the time :—since, 
at no less famine-bitten period could such a piece 
of “small change” have commanded the notice of 
even a penny-a-liner. From other quarters we hear 
that M. Véron, the ex-manager of the Académie, is 
straining every nerve to get the entire direction of 
the principal theatres of Paris into his hands.—It 
is rumoured that Madame Sontag is about to 
appear at the Italian Opera. So far as our know- 
ledge of our neighbours is a guide, we cannot but 
feel this to be a hazardous undertaking for the 
lady. Small courtesy on the score of old friendship 
exists betwixt audience and artist in Paris. She will 
have to conquer her subjects anew:—and we hope 
she will. A chance for her favourable reception 
lies in the pique which the Parisian cognoscenti are 
said to entertain against Mdlle. Lind, for her deter- 
mination not to solicit their “ most sweet voices.”— 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario winter in St. Peters- 
burgh; and the lady‘s determination to leave the stage 
seems adjourned—since we hear already the operas 
in which she may possibly sing next spring at Covent 
Garden canvassed.—Further, we are told that the 
Grand Opéra (of whose revolutionized name the 
French seem unaffectedly weary) is to re-open, on 
the 3rd of September, with a new ballet by M. Perrot, 
—that Madame Castellan and M. Levasseur are 
about to leave that theatre,—that Madame Ugalde- 
Baucé has been singing Haydée’s part at the Opéra 
Comique,—and that the Assembly (or to speak more 
precisely, the aristocratic, not the democratic, side 
thereof) has negatived the proposition of an extra 
subsidy to the theatres.—Italian Opera seems to 
be gaining ground in Spain; and, wherever singers 
cultivate a soil, composers should “ spring.” Will 
the Peninsula give us nothing in the shape of music? 

Among the late news from America is the death 
of Signor de Begnis—by cholera. A score of years 
since he was popular in England as a singer who 
commanded a vein of Italian farce sufficiently 
whimsical, impudent and voluble. His patter (to 
use the green-room vocabulary) in such songs as 

Fioravanti’s ‘Amor perche mi pizzichi—was un- 
rivalled in fluency and neatness, Owing to the change 
which has passed over Italian opera, this bids fair to 
be a lost accomplishment :—we know not that it is 
one much to be regretted. As an actor, Signor de 
Begnis was mercurial and audacious—but somewhat 
coarse. That much higher thing the comedy of 
Signor Lablache (who in his early days disdained the 
buffooneries to which he has recently condescended) 
to a certain degree extinguished the popularity of 
| Signor de Begnis:—and, of late years, he has been 
| 
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one of the nomadic artists who are attached to no 
regular company and pursue no regular occupation, 

To give sufficient time for rehearsal, the production 
at Sadler's Wells of Shakspeare’s tragedy of ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’ is deferred till Monday week. To- 
night, the theatre opens—with ‘The 'Tempest.’—It 
is now understood that Mr. M icready will take leave 
of the stage, at the Haymarket Theatre—by commer 
cing and closing Mr. W eeeter’ 3 se 1 for 1849 
During the interval betwixt his engagements Mr. anc 
Mrs. Kean will appear. 





MISCELLANEA 
at.—Cxptain of the 
British and Irish Company’s  scre Rose, 
arrived at Dublin lately from London, and reported 
having on his paseng se fallen in with a whale of large 
imensions, on a Sunday morning at 2 
d ‘2 
miles south-west of the Lizard. This monste 
the deep was suffering severely at the time in an en- 
counter with two well-known enemies of his tril 
a sword-fish and a thresher. These formidable crea- 
tures generally go together thror the waters, and 
are reputed to be joined in a league of unrelenting 
enmity against the cetaceous animals. Captain 
ochfort an ic crew 1e combat for abou 
Rochtf 1 tl tl hat f bout 
three-quarters of an hour, but being obliged to con- 
tinue their y ge homew they had to forego 
witnessing the struggle to its close. Of the whale’s 
being eventually worsted in the affray there was no 
doubt whatever. ‘The sword-fish was seen once 
driving his tremendous weapon into the belly of 
victim, as he turned on h s side in agony. 
thresher fastened on his back and gave him t 
ows, which were heard at a 
blows, whicl heard at 
distinctness. The latter 
strike in the water, it was the instin é cy of 
the sword-fish to make the attack hom Fa this 
causing the whale to rise above the surface, 
he did at times to a remarkable height, the 
’ 
assailant, who was about 20 feet long, then dealt 
out his blows unsparingly with all the force of 
lengthy frame. Between them their victim must 
have suffered extreme he spouted blood to an 
immense height, and emegnes the sea all around 
to a considerable distance Being within 200 yards 
of the ship, to which he: whal red to n 
for protection, the conflict list netly visible to 
} , 
all on board. It is considered for marin 
animals such as were engaged in the struggle 
narrated, to be seen in th a latitude. But 
point must be settled by naturalists.— Dublin Mail, 
Mr. Cunningham's Han/-Book for London.—In the Athe- 
neum for June 30), p you say that Mr, Cunningham 
has set at rest the long disputed question, wh the 
writer of the well-known ¢ 
For he that neg and runs away, 
May live to fight another day, 
and that it isto bef und in the Musarum D John 
Mennei and Jame iith. Anad il obligation would be 
conferred ujon t who feel an interest in } sula 
tions, if he had favoured us with a reference the volume 
and page of the Deli >, according t st edition, where 
this couplet four I have lo thro > two 
volumes, { thoucht with some care, but been unfortu 
nate enough to ov ) , 


rlook it. Perh 
have the kindness to affors 
*.* Perhaps J 


hfort, 


v-vessel 


Extraordinary Com! Voc 
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o’clock 
oO 
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saw 
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errific 
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10 
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now 
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is to be ked 


r. Cunning! 
correspondent’s question—and set 
pute 


He 


aim 

the 
at rest. 

Widow of Milte 
the British 
Marsden, of } 
particular 
vived her husband filty-two years, 
Nantwich, in the county of Che: was the 
daughter of Edward iall, Esq., situate 
three miles from that town, Milton, at the time 
this his third marriage, was fifty-three years of ag 
and this lady married him when * blinc i 

and appears to have died in 1730. Ith 
monument,”’ observed Mr, Marsden, “* marks the pot 
where her remains rest, yet the constant tre ition ge 
the religious society with which she was connected 
has preserved the knowledge of its locality. The 
burial-ground of the Baptists in Nantwich is a small 
fore-court, contiguous to the ancient and now dilapi - 
dated meeting-house in Barker Street, inclosed within 
a wall and gates. The grave is situated immediately 
on the lett hand of the entrance, having the head 
against the wall and the side against a grave covered 
with a ledger grave-stone, It was during the period 


wy 
Archeolog cal 

antwich, 
SeTHIN 


the re cet 
Society, 
read as 
; cont r the widow 
ter. She 


of Stuke, 


At: 
aiilis 
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und was buried at 


his | 


| Jellacl 


other | 
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| the Old State Paper Office 


of the poet’s marriage life with this lady, that he 
dictated the remarkable work which lay buried in 
MS. for more than a century and a half, 
brought to light by the researches of Mr. Lemon, in 
».— Inquire ’. 

t Paved with Gold.—The San 
nt of a New York paper, gives the fol- 
—We had a very interesting gold fever 
a fi ice, in our very midst. 


icW 
some 


A Sire 
correspond 
lowing story 
nasmall 
It seems that 
through one of 
a piece of gold. 


0 scale da} 


keen-eyed genius, 
the streets, the ground 

Stooping to pic up he observed 
e; and ill continued at his occupa. 
all the greenhorns soon gathered around “+ mg 
In half an hour the whole street was lined with gold 
seekers, and say, all were finding 
Yes, there lay the “ yellow mi tered in our 
very streets. The eager cro ” soon attracted the 
attention of our citizens, and a variety of opinions 
were, a3 is usual in such cases, expressed. Many 
became quite enthusiastic; declared that San Fran- 
cisco was resting on a gold mine, and threatened to 
bring pick-axe and shovel, and dig, to the great detri- 
ment of the public streets. One man actually did 
so, but after wheeling his dirt and finding nothing | 
in it, gave it up. The knowing ones soon solved 
the myst ery. The fine particles of gold can be 
found in every street, and are the sweepings of the 
steres where gold is taken in exchange for goods. 
The excitement has died away, and the town has 
assumed its usual quiet, if there is any such thing as 
quiet in San Francisco. 

Phonetics.—As “ Epimometes,” a correspondent in your 
paper of July 28th, which has just been put into my hands, 
makes some misstatements with regard to the scheme of 
Phonetics with which my name is associated, I hope you 
ow me to occupy a few li n correcting them. To | 
with the he complains that the pronunciation of 
tich exhibited in the Phonetic News is not ** orthodox.’ 
pronunciation was obtained from a German, who is 

t with many languages, and having been present 

a when the Ban was there last year, made himself 
master of the pronunciation from Croatian authority. The | 
Croatian orthography is Jel/ay the Jel/ is pronounced as | 
our word yell, and has the a ; aisl a in father, 
but is not accented; ¢ has the d of ch ese, and ic 
is pronounced as y word This pronunciation may 

rt be ) * orthodox tly Croat *Epimo- | 

on z but Dr. Latham | 
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Should such : 
would be fi 
the proposed Missouri com} 
the parallel of 364 degrees of 
north of which no slay exis 
Oregon, California, and New Me: xico separate them- 
= Roe ky Mountains as the division | 
Atlanti 1 Pacific States, the 
id the Pacific Union 19 
States, each of the latter being the same | 
s Pennsylvania, or about four times as large as 


238,000,000 


-e, 35 of these 


acres, 
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e line, which marks 
l atitude as the limit 
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| a cylinder 
| inches 
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in travelling 
| whole mac 
enough to lift the 
| equivalent to that 


| other 


j} came 


Atlantic | 


| enoug 


the hineBon of Holland.— New York Coned 
of * The Times.’ 
Hoisting Appara tus at Britannia Bridge. — 
lifting of the tul itely laid down at the Piers hale. Se 
probably by this pc be egun, The Bramah's Hy yaa 
} 


0 


HE 


draulic presses, by the power of which this Work } 
to he done, are noble instruments. Ki 

11 inehes thick 
ciameter, 
of 


ine 


The largest hy 
. With a piston or Tam 9 
ant lift & span of 6 fect 
the cylinder is 1¢ ’ 
10 tons. ‘This one alone hay gl 
whole,—a weight, it is es timated, 
of 30,000 men. It would spout 
the water into its cylinder to a height 
nearly 20,000 feet, according to Mr. C lark, or mo 
than five times the héight of Snowdon, or 5,000 feet 
higher than Mont Blane. And yet any one man 
can “put a hook into the nose of (this) leviat han" 
and, alone with him, with the utmost t facility and 
precision guide and control his stupendous acti 
‘There are two of smaller power, wit h rams 18 i inc 
in diameter. These are placed side by 
Britannia Tower, and act it 
larger, which stands at the same level ona tower 
adjoining. The chains descending to the tube below 
are like those of an ordinary suspensi 
eight and nine links alternately. The weight of one 
of these al one is about 100 tons, or more than that 
great “ lift,” the Duke’s statue, at Hyde Park Corner, 
They are attached tothe rams by iron yokes, or crog 
heads, of great thickness. The two chains pass 
through squ ire holes at each end, and are grit pped at 
the top by clams or cheeks, of wrought iron, cal 
like a vice. At the lower end the chains are attached 
to the tube, or rather to lifting frames within its ex. 
tremities, by three sets of massive cast-iron beams 
crossing one above another, and secured by Wrought- 
iron straps, passing over the upper pair, and de. 
scending into the bottom cells, where they are keyed, 
The ends of the chains fit under deep shoulders o 
notches in the lifting frames, where they are secured 
by screw bolts. These lifting frames and beams add 
200 tons to the weight to be lifted. As the 
tube rises, it is to be wedged till the masonry is filled 
in every lift of six feet.—Builder. 
Ren at Colchester.—In the 
ns that have recently been made in the 
now occupied by G. W. Bradnack, 
Lexden Road, two beautifully perfect sepul- 
urns were discovered; but the workman who 
upon them, having prot never made the 
acquaintance of Sir Thomas Browne, shat 
both by a r — on 
Close by the urns were fi 
and horse. Many fr igments of pottery have 
been turned up; one beari its inscri 
word “ Viducus;” % Omri” 
decorated with the figure of a tiger rampan 
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his remarks were practicable (what 14 
remark ?) and based on experience. We rei id 08, Ad 
nd find it stated that the paid capital 8 Hy, 
security with the premiums. If the paid c ipital be of 
> 'ligg- Montague kind, it will be of no oe e; but if ithe 
1 more solid character, then subscribed premiums are ™ 
the only property of the society.—We infer, then, that 4 
practicable remark is one which has a hole in it larg 
h to admit the horn of a dilemma. 
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